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The Working Class 

and the National Question 



Russia is a motley country as far as her nationalities 
are concerned. Government policy, which is the policy of 
the landowners supported by the bourgeoisie, is steeped 
in Black-Hundred 1 nationalism. 



This policy is spearheaded against the majority of the 
peoples of Russia who constitute the majority of her pop- 
ulation. And alongside this we have the bourgeois nation- 
alism of other nations (Polish, Jewish, Ukrainian, Geor- 
gian, etc.), raising its head and trying to divert the work- 
ing class from its great world-wide tasks by a national 
struggle or a struggle for national culture. 

The national question must be clearly considered and 
solved by all class-conscious workers. 

When the bourgeoisie was fighting for freedom together 
with the people, together with all those who labour, it 
stood for full freedom and equal rights for the nations. 
Advanced countries, Switzerland, Belgium, Norway and 
others, provide us with an example of how free nations 
under a really democratic system live together in peace 



or sc parate peacefully from each other. 

Today the bourgeoisie fears the workers and is seeking 
an alliance with the Purishkcviches, with the reaction- 
aries » and is betraying democracy, advocating oppression 
or unequal rights among nations and corrupting the work- 
ers with nationalist slogans. 

In our times the proletariat alone upholds the real free- 
°m of nations and the unity of workers of all nations. 

ror different nations to live together in peace and free- 
om or to separate and form different states (if that is 
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more convenient for them), a full democracy, upheld by 
the working claSs, is essential. No privileges for any 
nation or any one language! Not even the slightest degree 
of oppression or the slightest injustice in respect of a na- 
tional minority — such are the principles of working-class 
democracy. 

The capitalists and landowners want, at all costs, to 
keep the workers of different nations apart while the 
powers that be live splendidly together as shareholders in 
profitable concerns involving millions (such as the Lena 
Goldfields 2 ); Orthodox Christians and Jews, Russians and 
Germans, Poles and Ukrainians, everyone who possesses 
capital, exploit the workers of all nations in company. 

Class-conscious workers stand for full unity among the 
workers of all nations in every educational, trade union, 
political, etc., workers’ organisation. Let the Cadet 3 gen- 
tlemen disgrace themselves by denying or belittling the 
importance of equal rights for Ukrainians. Let the bour- 
geoisie of all nations find comfort in lying phrases about 
national culture, national tasks, etc., etc. 

The workers will not allow themselves to be disunited 
by sugary speeches about national culture, or “national- 
cultural autonomy”/* The workers of all nations together, 
concertcdly, uphold full freedom and complete equality 
of rights in organisations common to all — and that is the 
guarantee of genuine culture. 

The workers of the whole world are building up their 
own internationalist culture, which the champions of free- 
dom and the enemies of oppression have for long been 
preparing. To the old world, the world of national op- 
pression, national bickering, and national isolation the 
workers counterposc a new world, a world of the unity of 
the working people of all nations, a world in which there 
is no place for any privileges or for the slightest degree 
ol oppression of man by man. 



Written May 3 (16), 1913 

Published in Pravda No. 106, 
May 10, 1913 



Collected Works, 
Vol. 19, pp. 91 -92 



From Reply to P. Kievsky 
(Y. Pyatakov ) 5 
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From The State and Revolution 6 



Chapter V 

The Economic Basis 
of the Withering Away 
of the State 

Marx explains this question most thoroughly m his 
Critique of the Gotha Programme (letter to Bracke, May , 
w S "hid, was not published until 1891 when it was 
printed in Neue Zeit, Vol IX 1, and which has ap- 
peared in Russian in a special edition}.’ The polemical 
part of this remarkable work, which contains a criticism 

of Lassalleanism, has, so to speak, overshadowed its posi 

tive part namely, the analysis of the connection between 
the development of communism and the withering a ay 
of the state. 



1. Presentation of the Question by Marx 

From a superficial comparison of Marx’s letter to 
Bracke of May 5, 1875, with Engels s letter to Bcbe of 
March 28, 1875, which we examined above, it might 

appear that Marx was much more of a “champion of the 
state" than Engels, and that the difference of opinion be- 
tween the two writers on the question of the state was 

^Engeu’ suggested to Bebel that all chatter about the 
state be dropped altogether, that the word state be 
eliminated from the programme altogether and tha w ° 
“community” substituted for it. Engels even declared that 
the Commune was no longer a state in the proper sense 

li 





of the word. Yet Marx even spoke of the “future state in 
communist society”, i.c., he would seem to recognise the 
need for the state even under communism. 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong. A 
closer examination shows that Marx’s and Engels’s views 
on the state and its withering away were completely iden- 
tical, and that Marx’s expression quoted above refers to 
the state in the process of withering away. 

Clearly there can be no question of specifying the mo- 
ment of the future “withering away”, the more so since 
it will obviously be a lengthy process. The apparent differ- 
ence between Marx and Engels is due to the fact that 
they dealt with different subjects and pursued different 
aims. Engels set out to show Bebel graphically, sharply 
and in broad outline the utter absurdity of the current 
prejudices concerning the state (shared to no small de- 
gree by Lassalle). Marx only touched upon this question 
in passing, being interested in another subject, namely, 
the development of communist society. 

The whole theory of Marx is the application of the 
theory of development— in its most consistent, complete, 
considered and pithy form — to modern capitalism. Natu- 
rally, Marx was faced with the problem of applying this 
theory both to the forthcoming collapse of capitalism and 
to the future development of future communism. 

On the basis of what facts, then, can the question of 
the future development of future communism be dealt 
with? 

On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in capital- 
ism, that it develops historically from capitalism, that it 
is the result of the action of a social force to which capi- 
talism gave birth. There is no trace of an attempt on 
Marx’s part to make up a utopia, to indulge in idle guess- 
work about what cannot be known. Marx treated the 
question of communism in the same way as a naturalist 
would treat the question of the development of, say, a 
new biological variety, once he knew that it had originat- 
ed in such and such a way and was changing in such and 
such a definite direction. 
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To begin with, Marx brushed aside the confusion the 
Gotha Programme brought into the question of the rela- 
tionship between state and society. He wrote: 

“ ‘Present-day society’ is capitalist society, which 
exists in all civilised countries, being more or less 
free from medieval admixture, more or less mod- 
ified by the particular historical development of 
each country, more or less developed On the other 
hand, the ‘present-day state’ changes with a country s 
frontier. It is different in the Prusso-German Em- 
pire from what it is in Switzerland, and different in 
England from what it is in the United States. The 
‘present-day state’ is, therefore, a fiction. 

“Nevertheless, the different states of the differ- 
ent civilised countries, in spite of their motley diver- 
sity of form, all have this in common, that they are 
based on modern bourgeois society, only one more 
or less capitalistically developed, they have, thcie- 
fore, also certain essential characteristics in com- 
mon. In this sense it is possible to speak of the pres- 
ent-day state’, in contrast with the future, in which 
its present root, bourgeois society, will have died 

off. 

“The question then arises: what transformation 
will the state undergo in communist society? In 
other words, what social functions will remain in 
existence there that are analogous to present state 
functions? This question can only be answered scien- 
tifically, and one does not get a flea-hop nearer to 
the problem by a thousandfold combination of the 
word people with the word state .” 8 

After thus ridiculing all talk about a ‘peoples state , 
Marx formulated the question and gave warning, as it 
were, that those seeking a scientific answer to it should 
use only firmly- established scientific data. 

The first fact that has been established most accurately 
by the whole theory of development, by science as a 
whole— a fact that was ignored by the Utopians, and is 
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ignored by the present-day opportunists, who are afraid of 
the socialist revolution — is that, historically, there must 
undoubtedly be a special stage, or a special phase, of 
transition from capitalism to communism. 



2. The Transition from Capitalism 
to Communism 

Marx continued: 

“Between capitalist and communist society lies 
the period of the revolutionary transformation of the 
one into the other. Corresponding to this is also a 
political transition period in which the state can be 
nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat. . . 

Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role 
played by the proletariat in modern capitalist society, 
on the data concerning the development of this society, 
and on the irreconcilability of the antagonistic interests 
of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

Previously the question was put as follows: to achieve 
its emancipation, the proletariat must overthrow the bour- 
geoisie, win political power and establish its revolu- 
tionary dictatorship. 

Now the question is put somewhat differently: the tran- 
sition from capitalist society — which is developing towards 
communism — to communist society is impossible without 
a “political transition period”, and the state in this period 
can only be the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat. 

What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to de- 
mocracy? 

We have seen that the Communist Manifesto simply 
places side by side the two concepts: “to raise the prole- 
tariat to the position of the ruling class” and “to win the 
battle of democracy ”. 9 On the basis of all that has been 
said above, it is possible to determine more precisely how 
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democracy changes in the transition from capitalism to 

communism. . , , 

In capitalist society, providing it develops undei the 
most favourable conditions, we have a more or les 9 com- 
plete democracy in the democratic republic. But tins 
democracy is always hemmed in by the narrow limits set 
by capitalist exploitation, and consequently always re- 
mains, in effect, a democracy for the minority, only tor 
the propertied classes, only for the rich. Freedom in capi- 
talist society always remains about the same as it was in 
the ancient Greek republics: freedom for the slave-own- 
ers. Owing to the conditions oi capitalist exploitation, 
the modern wage-slaves are so crushed by want and 
poverty that “they cannot be bothered with democracy , 
“cannot be bothered with politics”; in the ordinary, peace- 
ful course. of events, the majority of the population is 
debarred from participation in public and political liie. 

The correctness of this statement is perhaps most clear- 
ly confirmed by Germany, because constitutional legal- 
ity steadily endured there for a remarkably long time 
nearly half a century (1871-1914)-and during this pe- 
riod the Social-Democrats were able to achieve far more 
than in other countries in the way of ‘ utilising legality , 
and organised a larger proportion of the workers into a 
political party than anywhere else in the world. 

What is this largest proportion of politically conscious 
and active wage-slaves that has so far been recorded in 
capitalist society? One million members of the Social- 
Democratic Party-out of fifteen million wage-workers. 
Three million organised in trade unions— out of fifteen 

million! , ( 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy lox 
t be rich— that is the democracy of capitalist society. If 
we look more closely into the machinery of capitalist de- 
mocracy, we see everywhere, in the “petty”— supposedly 
p ct ty— details of the suffrage (residential qualification, 
exclusion of women, etc.), in the technique of the repre- 
sentative institutions, in the actual obstacles to the right 
of assembly (public buildings are not for “paupers”!), in 
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the purely capitalist organisation of the daily press, etc., 
etc. — we see restriction after restriction upon democracy. 
These restrictions, exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for 
the poor seem slight, especially in the eyes of one who has 
never known want himself and has never been in close 
contact with the oppressed classes in their mass life (and 
nine out of ten, if not ninety-nine out of a hundred, bour- 
geois publicists and politicians come under this cate- 
gory); but in their sum total these restrictions exclude and 
squeeze out the poor from politics, from active participa- 
tion in democracy. 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy 
splendidly when, in analysing the experience of the Com- 
mune, he said that the oppressed are allowed once every 
few years to decide which particular representatives of the 
oppressing class shall represent and repress them in par- 
liament ! 10 

But from this capitalist democracy — that is inevitably 
narrow and stealthily pushes aside the poor, and is there- 
fore hypocritical and false through and through — for- 
ward development does not proceed simply, directly and 
smoothly, towards ‘‘greater and greater democracy”, as 
the liberal professors and petty- bourgeois opportunists 
would have us believe. No, forward development, i.e., 
development towards communism, proceeds through the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and cannot do otherwise, 
for the resistance of the capitalist exploiters cannot be 
broken by anyone else or in any other way. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., the organi- 
sation of the vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling 
class for the purpose of suppressing the oppressors, can- 
not result meVely in an expansion of democracy. Simul- 
taneously with an immense expansion of democracy, which 
for the first time becomes democracy for the poor, de- 
mocracy for the people, and not democracy for the mon- 
ey-bags, the dictatorship of the proletariat imposes a 
series of restrictions on the freedom of the oppressors, the 
exploiters, the capitalists. We must suppress them in order 
to free humanity from wage slavery, their resistance 
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must be crushed by force;' it is clear that there is no free- 
dom and no democracy where there is suppression and 
where there is violence. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel 
when he said, as the reader will remember, that “the pro- 
letariat needs the state, not in the interests of freedom 
but in order to hold-down its adversaries, and as soon 
as it becomes possible to speak of freedom the state as 
such ceases to exist”. 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, and 
suppression by force, i.e., exclusion from democracy, of 
the exploiters and oppressors of the people — this is the 
change democracy undergoes during the transition from 
capitalism to communism. 

Only in communist society, when the resistance of the 
capitalists has been completely crushed, when the capital- 
ists have disappeared, when there are no classes (i.e., 
when there is no distinction between the members of so- 
ciety as regards their relation to the social means of pro- 
duction), only then “the state . . . ceases to exist , and 
“it becomes possible to speak of freedom". Only then 
will a truly complete democracy become possible and be 
realised, a democracy without any exceptions whatever. 
And only then will democracy begin to wither away, 
owing to the simple fact that, freed from capitalist slav- 
ery, from the untold horrors, savagery, absurdities and 
infamies of capitalist exploitation, people will gradually 
become accustomed to observing the elementary rules of 
social intercourse that have been known for centuries and 
repeated for thousands of years in all copy-book max- 
ims. They will become accustomed to observing them 
without force, without coercion, without subordination, 
without the special apparatus for coercion called the 
state. 

The expression “the state withers away" is very well 
chosen, for it indicates both the gradual and the sponta- 
neous nature of the process. Only habit can, and undoubt- 
edly will, have such an effect; for we see around us on 
millions of occasions how readily people become accus- 
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tomcd to observing the necessary rules of social inter- 
course when there is no exploitation, when there is noth- 
ing that arouses indignation, evokes protest and revolt, 
and creates the need for suppression. 

And so in capitalist society we have a democracy that 
is curtailed, wretched, false, a democracy only for the 
rich, for the minority. The dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the period of transition to communism, will for the first 
time create democracy for the people, for the majority, 
along with the necessary suppression of the exploiters, 
of the minority. Communism alone is capable of provid- 
ing really complete democracy, and the more complete 
it is, the sooner it will become unnecessary and wither 
away of its own accord. 

In other words, under capitalism we have the state in 
the proper sense of the word, that is, a special machine 
for the suppression of one class by another, and, what rs 
more, of the majority by the minority. Naturally, to be 
successful, such an undertaking as the systematic sup- 
pression of the exploited majority by the exploiting mi- 
nority calls for the utmost ferocity and savagery in the 
matter of suppressing, it calls for seas of blood, through 
which mankind is actually wading its way in slavery, 
serfdom and wage-labour. 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to 
communism suppression is still necessary, but it is now the 
suppression of the exploiting minority by the exploited 
majority. A special apparatus, a special machine for sup- 
pression, the “state”, is still necessary, but this is now 
a transitional state. It is no longer a state in the proper 
sense of the word; for the suppression of the minority of 
exploiters by the majority of the wage-slaves of yesterday 
is comparatively so easy, simple and natural a task that 
it will entail far less bloodshed than the suppression of the 
risings of slaves, serfs or wage-labourers, and it will cost 
mankind far less. And it is compatible with the extension 
of democracy to such an overwhelming majority of the pop- 
ulation that the need for a special machine of suppression 
will begin to disappear. Naturally, the exploiters are 
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unable to suppress the people without a highly complex 
machine for performing this task, but the people can 
suppress the exploiters even with a very simple ma- 
chine”, almost without a “machine”, without a special ap- 
paratus, by the simple organisation of the armed people 
(such as the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 
we would remark, running ahead). 

Lastly, only communism makes the state absolutely 
unnecessary, for there is nobody to be suppressed — no- 
body” in the sense of a class, of a systematic struggle 
against a definite section of the population. We are not 
Utopians, and do not in the least deny the possibility and 
inevitability of excesses on the part of individual persons, 
or the need to stop such excesses. In the first place, how- 
ever, no special machine, no special apparatus of suppres- 
sion, is needed for this; this will be done by the armed 
people themselves, as simply and as readily as any 
crowd of civilised people, even in modern society, in 
terferes to put a stop to a scuffle or to prevent a woman 
from being assaulted. And, secondly, wc know that the 
fundamental social cause of excesses, which consist in the 
violation of the rules of social intercourse, is the exploi- 
tation of the people, their want and their poverty. With 
the removal of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably 
begin to “ wither away . We do not know how quickly 
and in what succession, but we do know they will wither 
away. With their withering away the state will also 
wither away. 

Without building utopias, Marx defined more fully 
what can be defined now regarding this future, namely, the 
difference between the lower and higher phases (levels, 
stages) of communist society. 

3. The First Phase of Communist Society 

In the Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx goes 
into detail to disprove Lassallc’s idea that under social- 
ism the worker will receive the “undiminished or full 
product of his labour”. Marx shows that from the whole 
of the social labour of society there must be deducted a 
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reserve fund, a fund for the expansion of production, a 
fund for the replacement of the “wear and tear” of ma- 
chinery, and so on. Then, from the means of consumption 
must be deducted a fund for administrative expenses, 
for schools, hospitals, old people's homes, and so on. 

Instead of Lassalle's hazy, obscure, general phrase (“the 
full product of his labour to the worker”), Marx makes a 
sober estimate of exactly how socialist society will have 
to manage its affairs. Marx proceeds to make a concrete 
analysis of the conditions of life of a society in which 
there will be no capitalism, and says: 

“What we have to deal with here (in analysing 
the programme of the workers’ party) is a communist 
society, not as it has developed on its own founda- 
tions, but, on the contrary, just as it emerges from 
capitalist society; which is, therefore, in every respect, 
economically, morally and intellectually, still stamped 
with the birthmarks of the old society from whose 
womb it comes.” 
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It is this communist society, which has just emerged 
into the light of day out of the womb of capitalism and 
which is in every respect stamped with the birthmarks of 
the old society, that Marx terms the “first”, or lower, 
phase of communist society. 

The means of production are no longer the private pro- 
perty of individuals. The means of production belong to 
the whole of society. Every member of society, perform- 
ing a certain part of the socially-necessary work, receives 
a certificate from society to the effect that he has done 
a certain amount of work. And with this certificate he 
receives from the public store of consumer goods a cor- 
responding quantity of products. After a deduction is 
made of the amount of labour which goes to the public 
fund, every worker, therefore, receives from society as 
much as he has given to it. 

“Equality” apparently reigns supreme. 

But when Lassalle, having in view such a social order 
(usually called socialism, but termed by Marx the first 
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phase of communism), ■says that this is “equitable distri- 
bution”, that this is “the equal right of all to an equal 
product of labour”, Lassalle is mistaken and Marx ex- 
poses the mistake. 

“Hence, the equal right,” says Marx, in this case still 
certainly conforms to “bourgeois law”, which, like all 
law, implies inequality. All law is an application of an 
equal measure to different people who in fact are not 
alike, are not equal to one another. That is why the 
“equal right” is a violation of equality and an injustice. 
In fact, everyone, having performed as muoh social la- 
bour as another, receives an equal share of the social 
product (after the above-mentioned deductions). 

But people are not alike: one is strong, another is 
weak; one is married, another is not; one has more chil- 
dren, another has less, and so on. And the conclusion 
Marx draws is: 

“With an equal performance of labour, and hence 
an equal share in the social consumption fund, one 
will in fact receive more than another, one will be 
richer than another, and so on. To avoid all these 
defects, the right would have to be unequal rather 
than equal.” 

The first phase of communism, therefore, canrn, yet 
provide justice and equality: differences, and unjust dif- 
ferences, in wealth will still persist, but the exploitation 
of man by man will have become impossible because it 
will be impossible to seize the means of production — the 
factories, machines, land, etc. — and make them private 
property. In smashing Lassalle’s petty-bourgeois, vague 
phrases about “equality” and “justice” in general , Marx 
shows the course of development of communist society, 
which is compelled to abolish at first only the “injustice” 
of the means of production seized by individuals, and 
which is unable at once to eliminate the other injustice, 
which consists in the distribution of consumer goods “ac- 
cording to the amount of labour performed” (and not 
according to needs). 
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The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois profes- 
sors and “our” Tugan, 11 constantly reproach the social- 
ists with forgetting the inequality of people and with 
“dreaming” of eliminating this inequality. Such a re- 
proach, as we see, only proves the extreme ignorance of 
the bourgeois ideologists. 

Marx not only most scrupulously takes account of the 
inevitable inequality of men, but he also takes into ac- 
count the fact that the mere conversion of the means of 
production into the common property of the whole of soci- 
ety (commonly called “socialism”) does not remove the 
defects of distribution and the inequality of “bourgeois 
law”, which continues to prevail so long as products are 
divided “according to the amount of labour performed”. 
Continuing, Marx says: 

“But these defects are inevitable in the first phase 
of communist society as it is when it has just emerged, 
after prolonged birth pangs, from capitalist society. 
Law can never be higher than the economic structure 
of society and its cultural development conditioned 
thereby.” 

And so, in the first phase of communist society (usually 
called socialism) “bourgeois law” is not abolished in its 
entirety, but only in part, only in proportion to the eco- 
nomic revolution so far attained, i.e., only in respect of 
the means of production. “Bourgeois law” recognises 
them as the private property of individuals. Socialism 
converts them into common property. To that extent — and 
to that extent alone — “bourgeois law” disappears. 

However, it persists as far as its other part is concerned; 
it persists in the capacity of regulator (determining 
factor) in the distribution of products and the allotment 
of labour among the members of society. The socialist 
principle, “He who does not work shall not eat”, is al- 
ready realised; the other socialist principle, "An equal 
amount of products for an equal amount of labour”, is 
also already realised. But this is not yet communism, and 
it does not yet abolish “bourgeois law”, which gives un- 
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equal individuals, in return for unequal (really unequal) 
amounts of labour, equal amounts of products. 

This is a “defect”, says Marx, but it is unavoidable in 
the first phase of communism; for if we are not to in- 
dulge in utopianism, we must not think that having over- 
thrown capitalism people will at once learn to work for 
society without any rules of laxv. Besides, the abolition of 
capitalism does not immediately create the economic pre- 
requisites for such a change. 

Now, there are no other rules than those of “bour- 
geois law”: To this extent, therefore, there still remains the 
need for a state, which, while safeguarding the common 
ownership of the means of production, would safeguard 
equality in labour and in the distribution of products. 

The state withers away insofar as there are no longer 
any capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no class 
can be suppressed. 

But the state has not yet completely withered away, 
since there still remains the safeguarding of “bourgeois 
law”, which sanctifies actual inequality. For the state to 
wither away completely, complete .communism is neces- 
sary. 



4. The Higher Phase of Communist Society 
Marx continues: 

“In a higher phase of communist society, after the 
enslaving subordination of the individual to the di- 
vision of labour, and with it also the antithesis be- 
tween mental and physical labour, has vanished, after 
labour has become not only a livelihood but life’s prime 
want, after the productive forces have increased with 
the all-round development of the individual, and all 
the springs of co-operative wealth flow more abundant- 
ly — only then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois law 
be left behind in its entirety and society inscribe on its 
banners: From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs!” 
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Only now can we fully appreciate the correctness ot 
Engels’s remarks mercilessly ridiculing the absurdity of 
combining the words “freedom” and “state”. So long as 
the state exists there is no freedom. When there is free- 
dom, there will be no state. 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of 
the state is such a high stage.' of development of com- 
munism at which the antithesis between mental and phy- 
sical labour disappears, at which there consequently dis- 
appears one of the principal sources of modern social 
inequality — a source, moreover, which cannot on any 
account be removed immediately by the mere conversion 
of the means of production into public property, by the 
mere expropriation of the capitalists. 

I This expropriation will make it possible for the pro- 

ductive forces to develop to a tremendous extent. And 
when we see how incredibly capitalism is already retard- 
ing this development, when we see how much progress 
could be achieved on the basis of the level of technique 
already attained, we are entitled to say with the fullest 
confidence that the expropriation of the capitalists will 
inevitably result in an enormous development of the pro- 
ductive forces of human society. But how rapidly this 
development will proceed, how soon it will reach the point 
of breaking away from the division of labour, of doing 
away with the antithesis between mental and physical 
labour, of transforming labour into “life’s prime want” — 
we do not and cannot know. 

That is why we are entitled to speak only of the in- 
evitable withering away of the state, emphasising the pro- 
tracted nature of this process and its dependence upon 
the rapidity of development of the higher phase of com- 
munism, and leaving the question of the time required 
for, or the concrete forms of. the withering away quite 
open, because there is no material for answering these 



questions. 

The state will be able to wither away completely when 
society adopts the rule: “From each according to his abi- 
lity, to each according to his needs”, i.e., when people 
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have become so accustomed to observing the fundamental 
rules of social intercourse and when their labour has 
become so productive that they will voluntarily work 
according to their ability. “The narrow horizon of bour- 
geois law”, which compels one to calculate with the heart- 
lessness of a Shylock 1 ' 2 whether one has not worked half 
an hour more than somebody else, whether one is not 
getting less pay than somebody else — this narrow horizon 
will then be left behind. There will then be no need for 
society, in distributing the products, to regulate the 
quantity to be received by each; each will take freely 
“according to his needs”. 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare 
that such a social order is “sheer utopia” and to sneer 
at the socialists for promising everyone the right to re- 
ceive from society, without any control over the labour 
of the individual citizen, any quantity of truffles, cars, 
pianos, etc. Even to this day, most bourgeois “savants” 
confine themselves to sneering in this way, thereby 
betraying both their ignorance and their selfish defence 
of capitalism. 

Ignorance — for it has never entered the head of any 
socialist to “promise” that the higher phase of the devel- 
opment of communism will arrive; as for the great social- 
ists’ forecast that it will arrive, it presupposes not the pres- 
ent productivity of labour and not the present ordinary 
run of people, who, like the seminary students in Pomya- 
lovsky’s stories ,’ 3 are capable of damaging the stocks of 
public wealth “just for fun”, and of demanding the impos- 
sible. 

Until the “higher” phase of communism arrives, the so- 
cialists demand the strictest control by society and by the 
state over the measure of labour and the measure of con- 
sumption; but this control must start with the expropria- 
tion of the capitalists, with the establishment of workers’ 
control over the capitalists, and must be exercised not by 
a state of bureaucrats, but by a state of armed workers. 

The selfish defence of capitalism by the bourgeois ide- 
ologists (and their hangers-on, like the 'Tseretelis, Cher- 
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novs and Co.) consists in that they substitute arguing and 
talk about the distant future for the vital and burning 
question of present-day politics, namely, the expropria- 
tion of the capitalists, the conversion of all citizens into 
workers and other employees of one huge “syndicate'’ — 
the whole state — and the complete subordination of the 
entire work of this syndicate to a genuinely democratic 
state, the state of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. 

In fact, when a learned professor, followed by the phi- 
listine, followed in turn by the Tseretelis and Chernovs, 
talks of wild utopias, of the demagogic promises of the 
Bolsheviks, of the impossibility of “introducing” social- 
ism, it is the higher stage, or phase, of communism he 
has in mind, which no one has ever promised or even 
thought to “introduce”, because, generally speaking, it 
cannot be “introduced”. 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific dis- 
tinction between socialism and communism which Engels 
touched on in his above-quoted argument about the in- 
correctness of the name “Social-Democrat”. Politically, 
the distinction between the first, or lower, and the higher 
phase of communism will in time, probably, be tremen- 
dous. But it would be ridiculous to recognise this distinc- 
tion now, under capitalism, and only individual anar- 
chists, perhaps, could invest it with primary importance 
(if there still are people among the anarchists who have 
learned nothing from the “Plekhanov” conversion of the 
Kropotkins, of Grave, Cornclisscn and other “stars” of 
anarchism into social-chauvinists or “anarcho-trenchists”, 
as Ghe, one of the few anarchists who have still pre- 
served a sense of honour and a conscience, has put it). 

But the scientific distinction between socialism and 
communism is clear. What is usually called socialism was 
termed by Marx the “first”, or lower, phase of commu- 
nist society. Insofar as the means of production become 
common property, the word “communism” is also ap- 
plicable here, providing we do not forget that this is not 
complete communism. The great significance of Marx’s 
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explanations is that here, too, he consistently applies ma- 
terialist dialectics, the theory of development, and regards 
communism as something which develops out of capital- 
ism. Instead of scholastically invented, “concocted” def- 
initions and fruitless disputes over words (What is so- 
cialism? What is communism?), Marx gives an analysis of 
what might be called the stages of the economic maturity 
of communism. 

In its first phase, or first stage, communism cannot as' 
yet be fully mature economically and entirely free from 
traditions or vestiges of capitalism. Hence the interesting 
phenomenon that communism in its first phase retains 
“the narrow horizon of bourgeois law”. Of course, bour- 
geois law in regard to the distribution of consumer goods 
inevitably presupposes the existence of the bourgeois 
state, for law is nothing without an apparatus capable 
of enforcing the observance of the rules of law. 

It follows that under communism there remains for a 
time not only bourgeois law, but even the bourgeois state, 
without the bourgeoisie! 

This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical 
conundrum, of which Marxism is often accused by people 
who have not taken the slightest trouble to study its ex- 
traordinarily profound content. 

But in fact, remnants of the old, surviving in the new, 
confront us in life at every step, both in nature and in 
society. And Marx did not arbitrarily insert a scrap of 
“bourgeois” law into communism, but indicated what is 
economically and politically inevitable in a society emerg- 
ing out of the womb of capitalism. 

Democracy is of enormous importance to the working 
class in its struggle against the capitalists for its eman- 
cipation. But democracy is by no means a boundary not 
to be overstepped; it is only one of the stages on the road 
from feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to 
communism. 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of 
the proletariat’s struggle for equality and of equality as 
a slogan will be clear if we correctly interpret it as mean- 
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ing the abolition of classes. But democracy means only 
formal equality. And as soon as equality is achieved for 
all members of society in relation to ownership of the 
means of production, that is, equality of labour and wages, 
humanity will inevitably be confronted with the question 
of advancing farther, from formal equality to actual equ- 
ality, i.e., to the operation of the rule “from each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his needs”. By 
what stages, by means of what practical measures human- 
ity will proceed to this supreme aim we do not and can- 
not know. But it is important to realise how infinitely men- 
dacious is the ordinary bourgeois conception of socialism 
as something lifeless, rigid, fixed once and for all, where- 
as in reality only socialism will be the beginning of a 
rapid, genuine, truly mass forward movement, embrac- 
ing first the majority and then the whole of the popula- 
tion, in all spheres of public and private life. 

Democracy is a form of the state, one of its varieties. 
Consequently, like every state, it represents, on the one 
hand, the organised, systematic use of force against per- 
sons; but, on the other hand, it signifies the formal recog- 
nition of equality of citizens, the equal right of all to 
determine the structure of, and to administer, the state. 
This, in turn, results in the fact that, at a certain stage 
in the development of democracy, it first welds together 
the class that wages a revolutionary struggle agair.:t cap- 
italism — the proletariat, and enables it to crush, smash to 
atoms, wipe off the face of the earth the bourgeois, even 
the republican-bourgeois, state machine, the standing 
army, the police and the bureaucracy and to substitute 
for them a more democratic state machine, but a state 
machine nevertheless, in the shape of armed workers who 
proceed to form a militia involving the entire population. 

Here “quantity turns into quality”:* such a degree of 
democracy implies overstepping the boundaries of bour- 
geois society and beginning its socialist reorganisation. 
If really all take part in the administration of the state, 
capitalism cannot retain its hold. I he development of 
capitalism, in turn, creates the preconditions that enable 
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really “all” to take part in the administration of the state. 
Some of these preconditions are: universal literacy, which 
has already been achieved in a number of the most ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, then the “training and dis- 
ciplining” of millions of workers by the huge, complex, 
socialised apparatus of the postal service, railways, big 
factories, large-scale commerce, banking, etc., etc. 

Civen these economic preconditions, it is quite possible, 
after the overthrow. of the capitalists and the bureaucrats, 
to proceed immediately, overnight, to replace them in the 
control over production and distribution, in the work of 
keeping account of labour and products, by the armed 
workers, by the whole of the armed population. (The ques- 
tion of control and accounting should not be confused 
with the question of the scientifically trained staff of en- 
gineers, agronomists and so on. These gentlemen are work- 
ing today in obedience to the wishes of the capitalists, 
and will work even better tomorrow in obedience to the 
wishes of the armed workers.) 

Accounting and control— that is mainly what is needed 
for the “smooth working”, for the proper functioning, of 
the first phase of communist society. All citizens are trans- 
formed into hired employees of the state, which consists 
of the armed workers. All citizens become employees and 
workers of a single country- wide state “syndicate”. All 
that is required is that they should work equally, do their 
proper share of work, and get equal pay. The accounting 
and control necessary for this have been simplified by cap- 
italism to the utmost and reduced to the extraordinarily 
simple operations— which any literate person can per- 
form— of supervising and recording, knowledge of the 
four rules of arithmetic, and issuing appropriate receipts.’’ 
When the majority of the people begin independently 
and everywhere to keep such accounts and exercise such 



* When the more important functions of the state are reduced 
to such accounting and control by the workers themselves, it will 
cease to be a “political state” and “public functions will lose their 
political character and become mere administrative functions” (cf. 
above, Chapter IV, 2, Engels’s controversy with the anarchists). 
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control over the capitalists (now converted into em- 
ployees) and over the intellectual gentry who preserve their 
capitalist habits, this control will really become universal, 
general and popular; and there will be no getting away 
from it, there will be “nowhere to go”. 

The whole of society will have become a single office 
and a single factory, with equality of labour and pay. 

But this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat, 
after defeating the capitalists, after overthrowing the ex- 
ploiters, will extend to the whole of society, is by no 
means our ideal, or our ultimate goal. It is only a necessary 
step for thoroughly cleansing society of all the infamies 
and abominations of capitalist exploitation, and for fur- 
ther progress. 

From the moment all members of society, or at least the 
vast majority, have learned to administer the state them- 
selves, have taken this work into their own hands, have 
organised control over the insignificant capitalist minor- 
ity, over the gentry who wish to preserve their capitalist 
habits and over the workers who have been thoroughly 
corrupted by capitalism — from this moment the need for 
government of any kind begins to disappear altogether. 
The more complete the democracy, the nearer the mo- 
ment when it becomes unnecessary. The more democratic 
the “state” which consists of the armed workers, and 
which is “no longer a state in the proper sense ol the 
word”, the more rapidly every form of state begins to 
wither away. 

For when all have learned to administer and actually 
do independently administer social production, indepen- 
dently keep accounts and exerciso control over the pai 
asites, the sons of the wealthy, the swindlers and other 
“guardians of capitalist traditions”, the escape from this 
popular accounting and control will inevitably become so 
incredibly difficult, such a rare exception, and will prob- 
ably be accompanied by such swift and severe punish- 
ment (for the armed workers arc practical men and not 
sentimental intellectuals, and they will scarcely allow 
anyone to trifle with them), that the necessity of observing 
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the simple, fundamental rules of the community will very 
soon become a habit. 

Then the door will be thrown wide open for the transi- 
tion from the first phase of communist society to its higher 
phase, and with it to the complete withering away of the 
state. 

Written August-Septcmbcr 1917 Collected Works, 

Published as a pamphlet in 1918 
by Zhizn i Znaniyc Publishers, 

Pctrograd 




To the Population 




Comrades-workers, soldiers, peasants and all working 

Pe °T P hf workers' and peasants’ revolution has definitely 
triumphed in Petrograd, having dispersed or arrested the 
last remnants of the small number of Cossacks deceiv 
bv Kerensky. The revolution has triumphed in Moscow 
too Even before the arrival of a number of troop trains 
dispatched from Petrograd, the officer cadets .and other 
Komilovites in Moscow signed peace term -the disarm 
ing of the cadets and the dissolution of the Committee 

of Salvation . 10 ■ ■ c front 

Daily and hourly reports are coming in from he front 

and from the villages announcing the support of ° v 
whelming majority of the soldiers in the trenches and the 
peasants in the uyezds for the new government and its 
decrees on peace and the immediate transfer of the land 
to the- peasants. The victory of the workers and peasants 
revolution is assured because the majority of the people 

have already sided with it. , j 

It is perfectly understandable that the landowners and 
capitalists, and the to/ > groups of office employees and 
civil servants closely linked with the bourgeors.e, ma 
word, all the wealthy and those supporting them, react 
to the new revolution with hostility, resist its victory, 

threaten to close the banks, disrupt or ^ V® 
still the work of the different establishments, and hamper 
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the revolution in every way, openly or covertly. Every 
politically-conscious worker was well aware that we 
would inevitably encounter resistance of this kind. The 
entire Party press of the Bolsheviks has written about this 
on numerous occasions. Not for a single minute will the 
working classes be intimidated by this resistance; they 
will not falter in any way before the threats and strikes 
of the supporters of the bourgeoisie. 

The majority of the people are with us. The majority 
of the working and oppressed people all over the world 
are with us. Ours is the cause of justice. Our victory is 
assured. 

The resistance of the capitalists and the high-ranking 
employees will be smashed. Not a single person will be 
deprived of his property except under the special state 
law proclaiming nationalisation of the banks and syndi- 
cates. This law is being drafted. Not one of the working 
people will suffer the loss of a kopek; on the contrary, 
he will be helped. Apart from the strictest accounting 
and control, apart from levying the set taxes in full the 
government has no intention of introducing any other 
measure. 

In support of these just demands the vast majority of 
the people have rallied round the Provisional Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Government. 

Comrades, working people! Remember that now you 
yourselves are at the helm of state. No one will help you 
if you yourselves do not unite and take into your hands 
all affairs of the state. Your Soviets are from now on the 
organs of state authority, legislative bodies with full pow- 
ers. 

Rally around your Soviets. Strengthen them. Get on 
with the job yourselves; begin right at the bottom-, do 
not wait for anyone. Establish the strictest revolutionary 
law and order, mercilessly suppress any attempts to cre- 
ate- anarchy by drunkards, hooligans, counter-revolu- 
tionary officer cadets, Komilovites and their like. 

Ensure the strictest control over production and ac- 
counting of products. Arrest and hand over to the revo- 
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lutionary courts all who dare to injure the people’s cause, 
irrespective of whether the injury is manifested in sabotag- 
ing production (damage, delay and subversion), or in 
hoarding grain and products or holding up shipments of 
grain, disorganising the railways and the postal, tele- 
graph and telephone services, or any resistance whatever 
to the great cause of peace, the cause of transferring the 
land to the peasants, of ensuring workers’ control over 
the production and distribution of products. 

Comrades, workers, soldiers, peasants and all working 
people! Take all power into the hands of your Soviets. 
Be watchful and guard like the apple of your eye your 
land, grain, factories, equipment, products, transport- 
all that from now onwards will be entirely your property, 
public property. Gradually, with the consent and approv- 
al of the majority of the peasants, in keeping with their 
practical experience and that of the workers, we shall go 
forward firmly and unswervingly to the victory of so- 
cialism — a victory that will be sealed by the advanced 
workers of the most civilised countries, bring the peoples 
lasting peace and liberate them from all oppression and 
exploitation. 

November 5, 1917, Petrograd 

V. Ulyanov {Lenin) 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 

Pravda No. 4 (evening edition), Collected Works, 

November 19(6), 1917 Vol. 26, pp. 296-98 





Report on the Right of Recall 
at a Meeting of the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee 
November 21 (December 4), 1917 



The question of re-election is one of actually imple- 
menting the democratic principle. It is the accepted prac- 
tice in all leading countries that only the elected are en- 
titled to speak in the language of state legislation. But 
having allowed the right of summons for the conduct of 
affairs of state, the bourgeoisie intentionally withheld 
the right of recall— the right of actual control. 

In all revolutionary periods in history, a prominent 
feature in the struggle for constitutional changes has been 
the fight for the right of recall. 

Democratic representation exists and is accepted under 
ajl parliamentary systems, but this right of representa- 
tion is curtailed by the fact that the people have the right 
to cast their votes once in every two years, and while it 
often, turns out that their votes have installed those who 
help to oppress them, the people are deprived of the dem- 
ocratic right to put a stop to that by removing these 
men. 

But this democratic right of recall has survived in coun- 
tries with old democratic traditions, for instance, in some 
cantons of Switzerland and some states of America. 

Any great revolution clearly confronts the people not 
only with the use of existing statutes but also with the 
framing of appropriate new statutes. It is necessary, there- 
fore, in view of the impending convocation of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, 17 to review the new electoral statutes. 
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The Soviets have been created by the working people 
themselves, by their revolutionary energy and initiative, 
and that is the only guarantee of their working entirely 
to promote the interests of the masses. The truly popular 
nature of the Soviets is evident in the fact that every 
peasant sends his representatives to the Soviet and is also 
entitled to recall them. 

Various parties in this country have been in power. 
The last time power passed from one party to another 
there was a revolution, a rather stormy revolution, but if 
we had had the right of recall, a simple vote would have 
sufficed. 

There is this word freedom. In the old days it meant 
freedom for the bourgeoisie to manipulate its millions for 
swindling, freedom to use its forces through such swin- 
dling. We have done with the bourgeoisie and that kind 
of freedom. The state is an institution for coercion. In the 
old days, it was the coercion of the whole people by a 
handful of money-bags. We want to turn the state into 
an institution enforcing the will of the people. We want 
to institute coercion in the working people’s interests. 

Failure to grant the right of recall from the Constituent 
Assembly is failure to elicit the revolutionary will of the 
people, it is usurpation of the people’s rights. We do have 
proportional representation, which is indeed the most 
democratic. Under this system it may be somewhat diffi- 
cult to introduce the right of recall but the difficulties 
entailed are purely technical and are fairly easy to over- 
come. In any case there is no contradiction between pro- 
portional representation and the right of recall. 

The people do not cast their votes for individuals* but 
for parties. The party spirit is rather strong in Russia, 
and as far as the people are concerned each party has a 
definite political character. That is why any party split 
must bring confusion unless the right of recall is provid-- 
ed for. The Socialist- Revolutionary Party 18 enjoyed 
great influence. But a split occurred after the election 
lists had been put out. The lists cannot be altered, nor can 
the convocation of the Constituent Assembly be postponed. 
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As a result, the people actually voted for a party 
which had ceased to exist. This was proved by the Left- 
wing Second Peasant Congress. 19 It turned out that the 
peasants were not misled by individuals but by the party 
split. This state of things needs to be set right. The di- 
rect, consistent and immediate democratic principle, 
namely, the right of recall, must be introduced. 

One thing we should be wary of is being faced with an 
unrepresentative election. Given a high level of mass con- 
sciousness-compare the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 — 
there is nothing to fear from introducing the right of re- 
election. 

The people were told that the Soviet is a plenipotentia- 
ry organ: they believed it and acted upon that belief. 
The process of democratisation must be carried forward 
and the right of recall introduced. 

The right of recall should be given to the Soviets, as 
the best embodiment of the idea of state power, of coer- 
cion. The transfer of power from one party to another 
may then take place peacefully, by mere re-election. 

Pravda No. 196, December 5 
(November 22), 1917 and 
Soldatskaya Pravda No. 87, 

November 24, 1917 



Collected Works, 
Vol. 26, pp. 338-40 



* 

Declaration of Rights 
of the Working 
and Exploited People 20 



The Constituent Assembly resolves: 

I. 1. Russia is hereby proclaimed a Republic of 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Depu- 
ties. All power, centrally and locally, is vested in 
these Soviets. 

2. The Russian Soviet Republic is established on 
the principle of a free union of free nations, as a 
federation of Soviet national republics. 

II. Its fundamental aim being to abolish all exploita- 
tion of man by man, to completely eliminate the di- 
vision of society into classes, to mercilessly crush the 
resistance of the exploiters, to establish a socialist 
organisation of society and to achieve the victory of 
socialism in all countries, the Constituent Assembly 
further resolves: 

1. Private ownership of land is hereby abolished. 
All land together with all buildings, farm implements 
and other appurtenances of agricultural production, 
is proclaimed the property of the entire working 
people. 

2. The Soviet laws on workers’ control and on the 
Supreme Economic Council are hereby confirmed for 
the purpose of guaranteeing the power of the working 
people over the exploiters and as a first step towards 
the complete conversion of the factories, mines, rail- 

: 
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ways, and other means of production and transport 
into the property of the workers’ and peasants’ state. 

3. The conversion of all banks into the property 
of the workers’ and peasants’ state is hereby confirm- 
ed as one of the conditions for the emancipation of 
the working people from the yoke of capital. 

4. For the purpose of abolishing the parasitic 
sections of society, universal labour conscription is 
hereby instituted. 

5. To ensure the sovereign power of the working 
people, and to eliminate all possibility of the restora- 
tion of the power of the exploiters, the arming of the 
working people, the creation of a socialist Red Army 
of workers and peasants and the complete disarming 
of the propertied classes are hereby decreed. 

III. 1. Expressing its firm determination to wrest man- 
kind from the clutches of finance capital and imperi- 
alism, which have in this most criminal of wars 
drenched the world in blood, the Constituent Assembly 
whole-heartedly endorses the policy pursued by So- 
viet power of denouncing the secret treaties, organis- 
ing most extensive fraternisation with the workers 
and peasants of the armies in the war, and achieving 
at all costs, by revolutionary means, a democratic 
peace between the nations, without annexations and 
indemnities and on the basis of the free self-deter- 
mination of nations. 

2. With the same end in view, the Constituent 
Assembly insists on a complete break with the bar- 
barous policy of bourgeois civilisation, which has 
built the prosperity of the exploiters belonging to a 
few chosen nations on the enslavement of hundreds 
of millions of working people in Asia, in the colo- 
nies in general and in the small countries. 

The Constituent Assembly welcomes the policy of 
the Council of People’s Commissars in proclaiming 
the complete independence of Finland, commencing 
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ihe evacuation of troops from Persia, and proclaim- 
ing freedom of self-determination for Armenia. 21 

3. The Constituent Assembly regards the Soviet 
law on the cancellation of the loans contracted by 
the governments of the tsar, the landowners and the 
bourgeoisie as a first blow struck at international 
banking, finance capital, and expresses the convic- 
tion that Soviet power will firmly pursue this path 
until the international workers’ uprising against the 
yoke of capital has completely triumphed. 

IV. Having been elected on the basis of party lists 
drawn up prior to the October Revolution, when the 
people were not yet in a position to rise en masse 
against the exploiters, had not yet experienced the 
full strength of resistance of the latter in defence of 
their class privileges, and had not yet applied them- 
selves in practice to the task of building socialist 
society, the Constituent Assembly considers that it 
would be fundamentally wrong, even formally, to 
put itself in opposition to Soviet power. 

In essence the Constituent Assembly considers that 
now, when the people are waging the last fight 
against their exploiters, there can be no place for 
exploiters in any government body. Power must be 
vested wholly and entirely in the working people 
and their authorised representatives — the Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. 

Supporting Soviet power and the decrees of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, the Constituent As- 
sembly considers that its own task is confined to 
establishing the fundamental principles of the social- 
ist reconstruction of society. 

At the same time, endeavouring to create a really 
free and voluntary, and therefore all the more firm 
and stable, union of the working classes of all the 
nations of Russia, the Constituent Assembly confines 
its own task to setting up the fundamental princi- 
ples of a federation of Soviet Republics of Russia, 
while leaving it to the workers and peasants of each 
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nation to decide independently at their own authori- 
tative Congress of Soviets whether they wish to par- 
ticipate in the federal government and in the other 
federal Soviet institutions, and on what terms. 

Written not later than Collected Works, 

January 3 (16), 1918 Vol. 26, pp. 423-25 

Published in Pravda No. 2 and 
Izveslia No. 2, January 4 (17), 
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Concluding Speech on the Report 
of the Council 
of People's Commissars 
at the Third All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets 22 
January 12 (25), 1918 



Having listened today to the speakers on the Right, 
who voiced objections to my report, I am surprised that 
they have not yet learned anything and have forgotten 
all that they in vain call “Marxism”. One of the objec- 
tors declared that we had favoured the dictatorship of 
democracy, that we had recognised the rule of democ- 
racy. That declaration was so absurd, so utterly meaning- 
less, that it is merely a collection of words. It was just 
like saying “iron snow”, or something similar. (Laughter.) 
Democracy is a form of bourgeois state championed by 
all traitors to genuine socialism, who now find them- 
selves at the head of official socialism and who assert that 
democracy is contrary to the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat. Until the revolution transcended the limits of the 
bourgeois system, we were for democracy; but as soon as 
we saw the first signs of socialism in the progress of the 
revolution, we took a firm and resolute stand for the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

It is strange that people who cannot or refuse to un- 
derstand this plain truth, this definition of the meaning 
of the terms “democracy” and “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat”, should make bold to bring before so numerous an 
assembly old, utterly worthless rubbish, such as that in 
which all the objecting gentlemen’s speeches abound. 
Democracy is formal parliamentarism, but in reality it 
is a continuous, cruel mockery, heartless, unbearable op- 
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pression of the working people by the bourgeoisie. And 
this can only be denied by those who are not true spokes- 
men for the working class but wretched men in muf- 
flers 23 who have kept away from life all the time, who 
have been sleeping with an old, shabby little book care- 
fully stowed away under the pillow, the unwanted book 
that serves them as a guide and manual in implanting of- 
ficial socialism. But the minds of tens of millions of those 
who are doing things create something infinitely loftier 
than the greatest genius can foresee. Genuine, revolu- 
tionary socialism did not break away today but at the 
beginning of the war. This significant break, this rift in 
socialist theory, has come about in every country and 
every state. And it is splendid that socialism has split! 

We can counter the accusation that we are fighting 
against “socialists” by saying merely that in the epoch of 
parliamentarism these supporters of the latter no longer 
have anything in common with socialism but have become 
decayed, obsolete and backward, and have ended by de- 
serting to the bourgeoisie. “Socialists” who shouted 
about “defending the country” during a war resulting 
from the imperialist urge of international robbers are not 
socialists but hangers-on of the bourgeoisie, their dish 
lickers. 

Those who talk so much about the dictatorship of de- 
mocracy merely utter meaningless, absurd phrases which 
indicate neither economic knowledge nor political under- 
standing. 

One of the objectors said here that the Paris Commune 
can be proud of the fact that during the Paris workers’ 
uprising there was no violence or arbitrary action on their 
part; but it is beyond doubt that the Commune fell only 
because it did not make proper use of armed force at the 
right moment, although it won undying fame in history, 
for it was the first to put the idea of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat into practice. 

Commenting briefly on the struggle against the bour- 
geoisie, landowners and capitalists, the speaker declared 
firmly and resolutely, amidst a burst of applause: “Say 
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what you may, the bourgeoisie will in the end be forced 
by the will of the revolutionary people either to capitu- 
late, or to perish.” 

Drawing a parallel between anarchism and Bolshevik 
views, Comrade Lenin said that at that time, in the period 
of a radical break-up of the bourgeois system, the con- 
cept of anarchism was finally assuming concrete features. 
But if the oppression of the bourgeois system was to be 
abolished, there would have to be firm revolutionary pow- 
er of the working classes, the power of a revolutionary 
state. This was the essence of communism. When the 
masses were themselves taking up arms to start an unre- 
lenting struggle against the exploiters, when a new people’s 
power was being applied that had nothing in common 
with parliamentary power, it was no longer the old state, 
outdated in its traditions and forms, that they had before 
them, but something new, something based on the cre- 
ative power of the people. And while some anarchists 
spoke of the Soviets with fear because they were still in- 
fluenced by obsolete views, the new, fresh trend in anar- 
chism was definitely on the side of the Soviets, because it 
saw their vitality and their ability to win the sympathy 
of the working masses and arouse their creative energy. 

“Your sin and blindness,” said the speaker, turning to 
the “objectors”, “are due to your failure to learn any- 
thing from the revolution. As early as April 4, 1 affirmed, 
speaking in this hall, that the Soviets are the highest 
form of democracy.* Either the Soviets will perish and 
then the revolution will be irrevocably lost, or the Sovi- 
ets will live and then it will be ridiculous to talk of a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution at a time when the so- 
cialist system is on the way to its full development and 
capitalism is collapsing. The Bolsheviks spoke of a bour- 
geois-democratic revolution in 1905, but today, when 
the Soviets are in power, when the workers, soldiers and 
peasants have said — in a war situation unprecedented 
for hardships and horrors, in an atmosphere of ruin, and 

* See Collected Works , Vol. 24, pp. 21-26. — Ed. 
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in the face of death by starvation— that they will assume 
full power and will themselves set about building a new 
life, there can be no question of a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. And the Bolsheviks said as much at their 
congresses and meetings and conferences, and in their 
resolutions and decisions, as early as last April. 

“To those who say that we have done nothing, that 
we have been inactive all the time that Soviet rule has 
borne no fruits, we can say this: Look wherever there 
are working people, look among the masses, and you 
will see organisational, creative work in full swing, you 
•will see the stir of a life that is being renewed and hal- 
lowed by the revolution. The peasants are taking over 
the land in the countryside, the workers are seizing the 
factories, and all kinds of organisations are springing up 
everywhere. 

“Soviet power is striving to bring the war to an end, 
and we are confident that it will achieve this goal earlier 
than Kerensky government spokesmen have promised. 
For the revolution has become a factor in the matter of 
ending the war, a factor which has denounced treaties 
and repudiated loans. The war will come to an end due 
to the international revolutionary movement.” 

In conclusion, the speaker commented in a few words 
on counter-revolutionary saboteurs, saying that they 
were groups bribed by the bourgeoisie, which showered its 
gifts on the sabotaging officials who declared war on the 
Soviet state, for the triumph of reaction. To them it was 
doomsday, the irrevocable end of everything when they 
saw the people striking vigorously at the bourgeoisie with 
a peasants’ and workers’ axe. “Our only fault, if any, is 
that we were much too humane, much too kind-hearted, 
towards the monstrously treacherous representatives of 
the bourgeois-imperialist system. 

“A few days ago some Novaya Zhizn u writers visited 
me, saying they had come on behalf of bank employees 
who wanted to take up service and submit fully to Soviet 
power, stopping the policy of sabotage. High time, I an- 
swered. But, speaking confidentially, if they imagine that 
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having begun those talks, we shall cede our revolutionary 
positions one iota, they are sorely mistaken. 

“The world has never seen anything like that which 
is now taking place here in Russia, in this vast country 
broken up into a number of separate states and containing 
an enormous number of heterogeneous nationalities and 
peoples. I refer to the immense organisational work in 
every uyezd and region, the organisation of the lower 
strata, the work of the masses themselves, the creative, 
constructive activity, which encounters obstacles raised 
by various bourgeois representatives of imperialism. They, 
the workers and peasants, are engaged in an effort un- 
precedented in its titanic aims; together with the Soviets, 
they will smash capitalist exploitation, and bourgeois op- 
pression will in the end be abolished once and for all.” 



Published in Izveslia No. 9, 
January 13, 1918 



From The Immediate Tasks of the 
Soviet Government 



“Harmonious Organisation” 
and -Dictatorship 

The resolution adopted by the recent Moscow Congress 
of Soviets advanced as the primary task of the moment 
the establishment of a “harmonious organisation”, and 
the tightening of discipline. Everyone now readily “votes 
for” and “subscribes to” resolutions of this kind; but 
usually people do not think over the fact that the applica- 
tion of such resolutions calls for coercion-coercion 
precisely in the form of dictatorship. And yet it would 
be extremely stupid and absurdly utopian to assume that 
the transition from capitalism to socialism is possible 
without coercion and without dictatorship. Marx s theory 
very definitely opposed this petty-bourgeois-democratic 
and anarchist absurdity long ago. And Russia of 1917-18 
confirms the correctness of Marx’s theory in this respect 
so strikingly, palpably and imposingly that only those 
who are hopelessly dull or who have obstinately decided 
to turn their backs on the truth can be under any misap- 
prehension concerning this. Either the dictatorship of 
Kornilov (if we take him as the Russian type of bourgeois 
Cavaignac), or the dictatorship of the proletariat— any 
other choice is out of the question for a country which is 
developing at an extremely rapid rate with extremely 
sharp turns and amidst desperate ruin created by one of 
the most horrible wars in history. Every solution that 
offers a middle path is either a deception bf the people 
by the bourgeoisie— for the bourgeoisie dare not tell the 
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truth, dare not say that they need Kornilov— or an expres- 
sion of the dull-wittedness of the petty-bourgeois dem- 
ocrats, of the Chernovs, Tseretelis and Martovs, who 
chatter about the unity of democracy, the dictatorship of 
democracy, the general democratic front, and similar 
nonsense. Those whom even the progress of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917-18 has not taught that a middle course 
is impossible, must be given up for lost. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to see that during 
every transition from capitalism to socialism, dictatorship 
is necessary for two main reasons, or along two main 
channels. Firstly, capitalism cannot be defeated and erad- 
icated without the ruthless suppression of the resistance 
of the exploiters, who cannot at once be deprived of their 
wealth, of their advantages of organisation and knowl- 
edge, and consequently for a fairly long period will inevi- 
tably try to overthrow the hated rule of the poor; secondly, 
every great revolution, and a socialist revolution in partic- 
ular, even if there is no external war, is inconceivable 
without internal war, i.e., civil war, which is even more 
devastating than external war, and involves thousands and 
millions of cases of wavering and desertion from one side 
to another, implies a state of extreme indefiniteness, lack of 
equilibrium and chaos. And of course, all the elements of 
disintegration of the old society, which are inevitably very 
numerous and connected mainly with the petty bourgeoisie 
(because it is the petty bourgeoisie that every war and 
every crisis ruins and destroys first), are bound to “reveal 
themselves” during such a profound revolution. And these 
elements of disintegration cannot “reveal themselves” 
otherwise than in an increase of crime, hooliganism, cor- 
ruption, profiteering and outrages of every kind. To put 
these down requires time and requires an iron hand. 

There has not been a single great revolution in history 
in which the people did npt instinctively realise this and 
did not show salutary firmness by shooting thieves on the 
spot. The misfortune of previous revolutions was that the 
revolutionary enthusiasm of the people, which sustained 
them in their state of tension and gave them the strength 
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to suppress ruthlessly the elements of disintegration, did 
not last long. The social, i.e., the class, reason for this 
instability of the revolutionary enthusiasm of the people 
was the weakness of the proletariat, which alone is able (if 
it is sufficiently numerous, class- conscious and disciplined) 
to win over to its side the majority of the working and 
exploited people (the majority of the poor, to speak more 
simply and popularly) and retain power sufficiently long 
to suppress completely all the exploiters as well as all the 
elements of disintegration. 

It was this historical experience of all revolutions, it 
was this world-historic — economic and political — lesson 
that Marx summed up when he gave his short, sharp, con- 
cise and expressive formula: dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat. And the fact that the Russian revolution has been 
correct in its approach to this world-historic task has been 
proved by the victorious progress of the Soviet form of 
organisation among all the peoples and tongues of Russia. 
For Soviet power is nothing but an organisational form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, the dictatorship of the 
advanced class, which raises to a new democracy and to 
independent participation in the administration of the 
state tens upon tens of millions of working and exploited 
people, who by their own experience learn to regard the 
disciplined and class-conscious vanguard of the proletariat 
as their most reliable leader. 

Dictatorship, however, is a big word, and big words 
should not be thrown about carelessly. Dictatorship is iron 
rule, government that is revolutionarily bold, swift and 
ruthless in suppressing both exploiters and hooligans. But 
our government is excessively mild, very often it resembles 
jelly more than iron. We must not forget for a moment 
that the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois element is fighting 
against the Soviet system in two ways; on the one hand, it 
is operating from without, by the methods of the Savin- 
kovs, Gotzes, Gegechkoris and Kornilovs, by conspiracies 
and rebellions, and by their filthy “ideological” reflection, 
the flood of lies and slander in the Constitutional-Demo- 
cratic, Right Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik 25 press; 
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on the other hand, this element operates from within and 
takes advantage of every manifestation of disintegration, 
of every weakness, in order to bribe, to increase indisci- 
pline, laxity and chaos. The nearer we approach the com- 
plete military suppression of the bourgeoisie, the more 
dangerous does the element of petty-bourgeois anarchy 
become. And the fight against this element cannot be 
waged solely with the aid of propaganda and agitation, 
solely by organising competition and by selecting orga- 
nisers. The struggle must also be waged by means of coer- 
cion. 

As the fundamental task of the government becomes, 
not military suppression, but administration, the typical 
manifestation of suppression and compulsion will be, not 
shooting on the spot, but trial by court. In this respect also 
the revolutionary people after October 25, 1917 took the 
right path and demonstrated the viability of the revolution 
by setting up their own workers’ and peasants’ courts, even 
before the decrees dissolving the bourgeois bureaucratic 
judiciary were passed. But our revolutionary and people’s 
courts are extremely, incredibly weak. One feels that <ve 
have not yet done away with the people’s attitude towards 
the courts as towards something official and alien, an 
attitude inherited from the yoke of the landowners and of 
the bourgeoisie. It is not yet sufficiently realised that the 
courts are an organ which enlists precisely the poor, every 
one of them, In the work of state administration (for the 
work of the courts is one of the functions of state adminis- 
tration), that the courts are an organ of the power of the 
proletariat and of the poor peasants, that the courts are an 
instrument for inculcating discipline. There is not yet 
sufficient appreciation of the simple and obvious fact that if 
the principal misfortunes of Russia at the present time are 
hunger and unemployment, these misfortunes cannot be 
overcome by spurts, but only by comprehensive, all-em- 
bracing, country-wide organisation and discipline in order 
to increase the output of bread for the people and bread for 
industry (fuel), to transport these in good time to the places 
where they are required, and to distribute them properly; 
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and it is not fully appreciated that, consequently, it is 
those who violate labour discipline at any factory, in any 
undertaking, in any matter, who are responsible for the 
sufferings caused by the tamine and unemployment, that 
we must know how to hnd the guilty ones, to bring them 
to trial and ruthlessly punish them. Where the petty-bour- 
geois anarchy against which we must now wage a most 
persistent struggle makes itself felt is in the failure to ap- 
preciate the economic and political connection between 
famine and unemployment, on the one hand, and general 
laxity in matters of organisation and discipline, on 
the other — in the tenacity of the small-proprietor 
outlook, namely, I’ll grab all I can for myself; the rest 
can go hang. 

In the rail transport service, which perhaps most strik- 
ingly embodies the economic ties of an organism created 
by large-scale capitalism, the struggle between the ele- 
ment of petty-bourgeois laxity and proletarian organisa- 
tion is particularly evident. The “administrative” ele- 
ments provide a host of saboteurs and bribe-takers; the 
best part of the proletarian elements fight for discipline; 
but among both elements there are, of course, many wa- 
verers and “weak” characters who are unable to withstand 
the “temptation” of profiteering, bribery, personal gain 
obtained by spoiling the whole apparatus, upon the proper 
working of which the victory over famine and unemploy- 
ment depends. 

The struggle that has been developing around the 
recent decree on the management of the railways, the 
decree which grants individual executives dictatorial 
powers (or “unlimited” powers ), 26 is characteristic. The 
conscious (and to a large extent, probably, unconscious) 
representatives of petty-bourgeois laxity would like to see 
in this granting of “unlimited” (i.e., dictatorial) powers to 
individuals a departure from the collegiate principle, from 
democracy and from the principles of Soviet government. 
Here and there, among Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, a 
positively hooligan agitation, i.e., agitation appealing to the 
base instincts and to the small proprietor’s urge to “grab 
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all he can”, has been developed against the dictatorship 
decree. The question has become one of really enormous 
significance. Firstly, the question of principle, namely, is 
the appointment of individuals, dictators with unlimited 
powers, in general compatible with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Soviet government? Secondly, what relation has 
this case — this precedent, if you will — to the special tasks 
of government in the present concrete situation? We must 
deal very thoroughly with both these questions. 

That in the history of revolutionary movements the dic- 
tatorship of individuals was very often the expression, the 
vehicle, the channel of the dictatorship of the revolution- 
ary classes has been shown by the irrefutable experience 
of history. Undoubtedly, the dictatorship of individuals 
was compatible with bourgeois democracy. On this point, 
however, the bourgeois denigrators of the Soviet system, 
as well as their petty-bourgeois henchmen, always display 
sleight of hand: on the one hand, they declare the Soviet 
system to be something absurd, anarchistic and savage, 
and carefully pass over in silence all our historical exam- 
ples and theoretical arguments which prove that the Soviets 
are a higher form of democracy, and what is more, the 
beginning of a socialist form of democracy; on the other 
hand, they demand of us a higher democracy than bour- 
geois democracy and say: personal dictatorship is abso- 
lutely incompatible with your, Bolshevik (i.e., not bour- 
geois, but socialist), Soviet democracy. 

These are exceedingly poor arguments. If we are not 
anarchists, we must admit that the state, that is, coercion, 
is necessary for the transition from capitalism to socialism. 
The form of coercion is determined by the degree of de- 
velopment of the given revolutionary class, and also by 
special circumstances, such as, for example, the legacy of 
a long and reactionary war and the forms of resistance 
put up by the bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie. There 
is, therefore, absolutely no contradiction in principle be- 
tween Soviet ( that is, socialist) democracy and the exer- 
cise of dictatorial powers by individuals. The difference 
between proletarian dictatorship and bourgeois dictator- 
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ship is that the former strikes at the exploiting minority 
in the interests of the exploited majority, and that it is 
exercised — also through individuals — not only by the 
working and exploited people, but also by organisations 
which are built in such a way as to rouse these people to 
history-making activity. (The Soviet organisations are 
organisations of this kind.) 

In regard to the second question, concerning the signif- 
icance of individual dictatorial powers from the point of 
view of the specific tasks of the present moment, it must 
be said that large-scale machine industry — which is pre- 
cisely the material source, the productive source, the foun- 
dation of socialism — calls for absolute and strict unity of 
will, which directs the joint labours of hundreds, thousands 
and tens of thousands of people. The technical, economic 
and historical necessity of this is obvious, and all those 
who have thought about socialism have always regarded 
it as one of the conditions of socialism. But how can strict 
unity of will be ensured? By thousands subordinating 
their will to the will of one. 

Given ideal class-consciousness and discipline on the 
part of those participating in the common work, this sub- 
ordination would be something like the mild leadership of 
a conductor of an orchestra. It may assume the sharp 
forms of a dictatorship if ideal discipline and class- 
consciousness are lacking. But be that as it may, unques- 
tioning subordination to a single will is absolutely neces- 
sary for the success of processes organised on the pattern 
of large-scale machine industry. On the railways it is 
twice and three times as necessary. In this transition 
from one political task to another, which on the surface 
is totally dissimilar to the first, lies the whole originality 
of the present situation. The revolution has only just 
smashed the oldest, strongest and heaviest of fetters, to 
which the people submitted under duress. That was 
yesterday. Today, however, the same revolution de- 
mands — precisely in the interests of its development 
and consolidation, precisely in the interests of social- 
ism— that the people unquestioningly obey the single will 
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of the leaders of labour. Of course, such a transition can- 
not be made at one step. Clearly, it can be achieved only 
as a result of tremendous jolts, shocks, reversions to old 
ways, the enormous exertion of effort on the part of the 
proletarian vanguard, which is leading the people to the 
new ways. Those who drop into the philistine hysterics 
of Novaya Zhizn or Vperyod, Dyelo Naroda or Nash 
Vek 27 do not stop to think about this. 

Take the psychology of the average, ordinary repre- 
sentative of the toiling and exploited masses, compare it 
with the objective, material conditions of his life in 
society. Before the October Revolution he did not see a 
single instance of the propertied, exploiting classes mak- 
ing any real sacrifice for him, giving up anything for his 
benefit. He did not see them giving him the land and 
liberty that had been repeatedly promised him, giving 
him peace, sacrificing “Great Power” interests and the 
interests of Great Power secret treaties, sacrificing capital 
and profits. He saw this only after October 25, 1917, 
when he took it himself by force, and had to defend by 
force what he had taken, against the Kerenskys, Gotzes, 
Gegechkoris, Dutovs and Kornilovs. Naturally, for a 
certain time, all his attention, all his thoughts, all his 
spiritual strength, were concentrated on taking a breath, 
on unbending his back, on straightening his shoulders, on 
taking the blessings of life that were there for the taking, 
and that had always been denied him by the now over- 
thrown exploiters. Of course, a certain amount of time 
is required to enable the ordinary working man not only 
to see for himself, not only to become convinced, but also 
to feel that he cannot simply “take”, snatch, grab things, 
that this leads to increased disruption, to ruin, to the 
return of the Kornilovs. The corresponding change in the 
conditions of life (and consequently in the psychology) of 
the ordinary working men is only just beginning. And 
our whole task, the task of the Communist Party (Bol- 
sheviks), which is the class-conscious spokesman for the 
strivings of the exploited for emancipation, is to appre- 
ciate this change, to understand that it is necessary, to 
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stand at the head of the exhausted people who are 
wearily seeking a way out and lead them along the true 
path, along the path of labour discipline, along the path 
of co-ordinating the task of arguing at mass meetings 
about the conditions of work with the task of unquestion- 
ingly obeying the will of the Soviet leader, of the dic- 
tator, during the work. 

The “mania for meetings” is an object of the ridicule, 
and still more often of the spiteful hissing of the bour- 
geoisie, the Mensheviks, the Novaya Zhizn people, who 
see only the chaos, the confusion and the outbursts of 
small-proprietor egoism. But without the discussions at 
public meetings the mass of the oppressed could never 
have changed from the discipline forced upon them by 
the exploiters to conscious, voluntary discipline. The air- 
ing of questions at public meetings is the genuine democ- 
racy of the working people, their way of unbending their 
backs, their awakening to a new life, their first steps 
along the road which they themselves have cleared of 
vipers (the exploiters, the imperialists, the landowners 
and capitalists) and which they want to learn to build 
themselves, in their own way, for themselves, on the 
principles of their own Soviet , and not alien, not aristo- 
cratic, not bourgeois rule. It required precisely the Octo- 
ber victory of the working people over the exploiters, it 
required a whole historical period in which the working 
people themselves could first of all discuss the new con- 
ditions of life and the new tasks, in order to make possible 

I the durable transition to superior forms of labour disci- 
pline, to the conscious appreciation of the necessity for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, to unquestioning obe- 
dience to the orders of individual representatives of the 
Soviet government during the work. 

This transition has now begun. 

We have successfully fulfilled the first task of the rev- 
olution; we have seen how the mass of working people 
evolved in themselves the fundamental condition for its 
success: they united their efforts against the exploiters 
in order to overthrow them. Stages like that of October 
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1905, February and October 1917 are of world-historic 
significance. 

We have successfully fulfilled the second task of the 
revolution: to awaken, to raise those very “lower ranks” 
of society whom the exploiters had pushed down, and 
who only after October 25, 1917, obtained complete free- 
dom to overthrow the exploiters and to begin to take stock 
of things and arrange life in their own way. The airing 
of questions at public meetings by the most oppressed and 
downtrodden, by the least educated mass of working peo- 
ple, their coming over to the side of the Bolsheviks, 
their setting up everywhere of their own Soviet 
organisations — this was the second great stage of the 
revolution. 

The third stage is now beginning. We must consolidate 
what we ourselves have won, what we ourselves have 
decreed, made law, discussed, planned — consolidate all 
this in stable forms of everyday labour discipline. This 
is the most difficult, but the most gratifying task, because 
only its fulfilment will give us a socialist system. We 
must learn to combine the “public meeting” democracy 
of the working people — turbulent, surging, overflowing 
its banks like a spring flood — with iron discipline while 
at work, with unquestioning obedience to the will of a 
single person, the Soviet leader, while at work. 

We have not yet learned to do this. 

We shall learn it. 

Yesterday we were menaced by the restoration of 
bourgeois exploitation, personified by the Kornilovs, Got- 
zes, Dutovs, Gegechkoris and Bogayevskys. We con- 
quered them. This restoration, this very same restoration 
menaces us today in another form, in the form of the 
element of petty-bourgeois laxity and anarchism, or small- 
proprietor “it’s not my business” psychology, in the form 
of the daily, petty, but numerous sorties and attacks of 
this element against proletarian discipline. We must, and 
we shall, vanquish this element of petty-bourgeois 
anarchy. 
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The Development 
of Soviet Organisation 



The socialist character of Soviet, i.e., proletarian , 
democracy, as concretely applied today, lies first in the 
fact that the electors are the working and exploited peo- 
ple; the bourgeoisie is excluded. Secondly, it lies in the 
fact that all bureaucratic formalities and restrictions of 
elections are abolished; the people themselves determine 
the order and time of elections, and are completely free 
to recall any elected person. Thirdly, it lies in the crea- 
tion of the best mass organisation of the vanguard of the 
working people, i.e., the proletariat engaged in large- 
scale industry, which enables it to lead the vast mass of 
the exploited, to draw them into independent political 
life, to educate them politically by their own experience; 
therefore for the first time a start is made by the entire 
population in learning the art of administration, and in 
beginning to administer. 

These are the principal distinguishing features of the 
democracy now applied in Russia, which is a higher type 
of democracy, a break with the bourgeois distortion of 
democracy, transition to socialist democracy and to the 
conditions in which the state can begin to wither away. 

It goes without saying that the element of petty-bour- 
geois disorganisation (which must inevitably be apparent 
to some extent in every proletarian revolution, and which 
is especially apparent in our revolution, owing to the 
petty-bourgeois character of our country, its backward- 
ness and the consequences of a reactionary war) cannot 
but leave its impress upon the Soviets as well. 

We must work unremittingly to develop the organisa- 
tion of the Soviets and of the Soviet government. There 
is a petty-bourgeois tendency to transform the members 
of the Soviets into “parliamentarians”, or else into bu- 
reaucrats. We must combat this by drawing all the mem- 
bers of the Soviets into the practical work of administra- 
tion. In many places the departments of the Soviets are 
gradually merging with the Commissariats. Our aim is to 
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draw the whole of the poor into the practical work of 
administration, and all steps that are taken in this direc- 
tion — the more varied they are, the better — should be 
carefully recorded, studied, systematised, tested by wider 
experience and embodied in law. Our aim is to ensure 
that every toiler, having finished his eight hours’ “task” 
in productive labour, shall perform state duties without 
pay, the transition to this is particularly difficult, but this 
transition alone can guarantee the final consolidation of 
socialism. Naturally, the novelty and difficulty of the 
change lead to an abundance of steps being taken, as it 
were, gropingly, to an abundance of mistakes, vacilla- 
tion — without this, any marked progress is impossible. 
The reason why the present position seems peculiar to 
many of those who would like to be regarded as socialists is 
that they have been accustomed to contrasting capitalism 
with socialism abstractly, and that they profoundly put 
between the two the word “leap” (some of them, recalling 
fragments of what they have read of Engels’s writings, 
still more profoundly add the phrase “leap from the realm 
of necessity into the realm of freedom” 28 ). The majority 
of these so-called socialists, who have “read in books” 
about socialism but who have never seriously thought over 
the matter, are unable to consider that by “leap” the teach- 
ers of socialism meant turning-points on a world-histor- 
ical scale, and that leaps of this kind extend over de- 
cades and even longer periods. Naturally, in such times, 
the notorious “intelligentsia” provides an infinite num- 
ber of mourners of the dead. Some mourn over the 
Constituent Assembly, others mourn over bourgeois dis- 
cipline, others again mourn over the capitalist system, 
still others mourn over the cultured landowner, and still 
others again mourn over imperialist Great Power policy, 
etc., etc. 

The real interest of the epoch of great leaps lies in the 
fact that the abundance of fragments of the old, which 
sometimes accumulate more rapidly than the rudiments 
(not always immediately discernible) of the new, calls for 
the ability to discern what is most important i n the line 
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or chain of development. History knows moments when 
the most important thing for the success of the revolution 
is to heap up as large a quantity of the fragments as pos- 
sible, i.e., to blow up as many of the old institutions as 
possible; moments arise when enough has been blown up 
and the next task is to perform the “prosaic” (for the 
petty-bourgeois revolutionary, the “boring”) task of clear- 
ing away the fragments; and moments arise when the 
careful nursing of the rudiments of the new system, which 
are growing amidst the wreckage on a soil which as yet 
has been Jbadly cleared of rubble, is the most important 
thing. 

It is not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent 
of socialism or a Communist in general. You must be able 
at each particular moment to find the particular link in 
the chain which you must grasp with all your might in 
order to hold the whole chain and to prepare firmly for 
the transition to the next link; the order of the links, their 
form, the manner in which they are linked together, the 
way they differ from each other in the historical chain 
of events, are not as simple and not as meaningless as 
those in an ordinary chain made by a smith. 

The fight against the bureaucratic distortion of the 
Soviet form of organisation is assured by the firmness of 
the connection between the Soviets and the “people”, 
meaning by that the working and exploited people, and 
by the flexibility and elasticity of this connection. Even 
in the most democratic capitalist republics in the world, 
the poor never regard the bourgeois parliament as “their” 
institution. But the Soviets are “theirs” and not alien 
institutions to the mass of workers and peasants. The 
modern “Social-Democrats” of the Scheidemann or, what 
is almost the same thing, of the Martov type are repelled 
by the Soviets, and they are drawn towards the respect- 
able bourgeois parliament, or to the Constituent Assem- 
bly, in the same way as Turgenev, sixty years ago, was 
drawn towards a moderate monarchist and noblemen’s 
Constitution and was repelled by the peasant democracy 
of Dobrolyubov and Chernyshevsky. 
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It is the closeness of the Soviets to the “people”, to the 
working people, that creates the special forms of recall 
and other means of control from below which must be 
most zealously developed now. For example, the Councils 
of Public Education, as periodical conferences of Soviet 
electors and their delegates called to discuss and control 
the activities of the Soviet authorities in this field, deserve 
full sympathy and support. Nothing could be sillier than 
to transform the Soviets into something congealed and 
self-contained. The more resolutely we now have to stand 
for a ruthlessly firm government, for the dictatorship of 
individuals in definite processes of work, in definite aspects 
of purely executive functions, the more varied must be 
the forms and methods of control from below in order 
to counteract every shadow of a possibility of distorting 
the principles of Soviet government, in order repeatedly 
and tirelessly to weed out bureaucracy. 



Written April 15-26, 1918 

Published on April 28, 1918 
in Pravda No. 83 
and in a Supplement to 
Izvestia VTslK No. 85 



Collected Works, 
Vol. 27, pp. 263-74 



From The Proletarian Revolution 
and the Renegade Kautsky 



Bourgeois 

and Proletarian Democracy 

The question which Kautsky has so shamelessly muddled 
really stands as follows. 

If we are not to mock at common sense and history, it 
is obvious that we cannot speak of “pure democracy” as 
long as different classes exist; we can only speak of class 
democracy. (Let us say in parenthesis that “pure democ- 
racy” is not only an ignorant phrase, revealing a lack of 
understanding both of the class struggle and of the nature 
of the state, but also a thrice- empty phrase, since in com- 
munist society democracy will wither away in the process 
of changing and becoming a habit, but will never be 
“pure” democracy.) 

“Pure democracy” is the mendacious phrase of a liber- 
al who wants to fool the workers. History knows of 
bourgeois democracy which takes the place of feudalism, 
and of proletarian democracy which takes the place of 
bourgeois democracy. 

When Kautsky devotes dozens of pages to “proving” 
the truth that bourgeois democracy is progressive com- 
pared with medievalism, and that the proletariat must 
unfailingly utilise it in its struggle against the bour- 
geoisie, that in fact is just liberal twaddle intended to 
fool the workers. This is a truism, not only for educated 
Germany, but also for uneducated Russia. Kautsky is 
simply throwing “learned” dust in the eyes of the workers 
when, with a pompous mien, he talks about Weitling and 
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the Jesuits of Paraguay and many other things, in order 
to avoid telling about the bourgeois essence of modern, 
i.e., capitalist, democracy. 

Kautsky takes from Marxism what is acceptable to the 
liberals, to the bourgeoisie (the criticism of the Middle 
Ages, and the progressive historical role of capitalism 
in general and of capitalist democracy in particular), and 
discards, passes over in silence, glosses over all that in 
Marxism which is unacceptable to the bourgeoisie (the 
revolutionary violence of the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie for the latter’s destruction). That is why Kautsky, 
by virtue of his objective position and irrespective of 
what his subjective convictions may be, inevitably proves 
to be a lackey of the bourgeoisie. 

Bourgeois democracy, although a great historical ad- 
vance in comparison with medievalism, always remains, 
and under capitalism is bound to remain, restricted, trun- 
cated, false and hypocritical, a paradise for the rich and 
a snare and deception for the exploited, for the poor. It 
is this truth, which forms a most essential part of Marx’s 
teaching, that Kautsky the “Marxist” has failed to under- 
stand. On this — the fundamental issue- -Kautsky offers 
“delights” for the bourgeoisie instead of a scientific criti- 
cism of those conditions which make every bourgeois 
democracy a democracy for the rich. 

Let us first remind the most learned Mr. Kautsky of 
the theoretical propositions of Marx and Engels which 
that pedant has so disgracefully “forgotten” (to please 
the bourgeoisie), and then explain the matter as popu- 
larly as possible. 

Not only the ancient and feudal, but also “the modern 
representative state is an instrument of exploitation of 
wage-labour by capital” (Engels, in his work on the 
state). 29 “As, therefore, the state is only a transitional 
institution which is used in the struggle, in the revolution, 
to hold down one’s adversaries by force, it is sheer non- 
sense to talk of a ‘free people’s state’; so long as the pro- 
letariat still needs the state, it does not need it in the 
interests of freedom but in order to hold down its adver- 
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saries, and as soon as it becomes possible to speak of free- 
dom the state as such ceases to exist” (Engels, in his letter 
to Bebel, March 28, 1875). “In reality, however, the state 
is nothing but a machine for the oppression of one class 
by another, and indeed in the democratic republic no less 
than in the monarchy” (Engels, Introduction to 7 he Crml 
War in France by Marx). 30 Universal suffrage is the 
gauge of the maturity of the working class. It cannot and 
never will be anything more in the present-day state . 
(Engels, in his work on the state. 3 * Mr. Kautsky very 
tediously chews over the cud in the first part of this pro- 
position, which is acceptable to the bourgeoisie. But the 
second part, which we have italicised and which is not 
acceptable to the bourgeoisie, the renegade Kautsky passes 
over in silence!) “The Commune was to be a working, not 
a parliamentary, body, executive and legislative at the 

same time Instead of deciding once in three or six 

years which member of the ruling class was to represent 
and suppress (ver- und zertreten ) the people m Parliament, 
universal suffrage was to serve the people, constituted m 
Communes, as individual suffrage serves every other em- 
ployer in the search for workers, foremen and accountants 
for his business” (Marx, in his work on the Pans Com- 
mune, Tke Civil War in France). 32 

Every one of these propositions, which are excellently 
known to the most learned Mr. Kautsky, is a slap in his 
face and lays bare his apostasy. Nowhere m his pamphlet 
does Kautsky reveal the slightest understanding of these 
truths. His whole pamphlet is a sheer mockery of Marx- 

Take the fundamental laws of modern states, take 
their administration, take freedom of assembly, freedom 
of the press, or “equality of all citizens before the 
law”, and you will see at every turn evidence of the 
hypocrisy of bourgeois democracy with which every 
honest and class-conscious worker is familiar. There is 
not a single state, however democratic, which has no loop- 
holes or reservations in its constitution guaranteeing the 
bourgeoisie the possibility of dispatching troops against 
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the workers, of proclaiming martial law, and so forth, 
in case of a “violation of public order”, and actually in 
case the exploited class “violates” its position of slavery 
and tries to behave in a non-slavish manner. Kautsky 
shamelessly embellishes bourgeois democracy and omits 
to mention, for instance, how the most democratic and 
republican bourgeoisie in America or Switzerland deal 
with workers on strike. 

The wise and learned Kautsky keeps silent about these 
things! That learned politician does not realise that to 
remain silent on this matter is despicable. He prefers to 
tell the workers nursery tales of the kind that democracy 
means “protecting the minority”. It is incredible, but it 
is a fact! In the year of our Lord 1918, in the fifth year 
of the world imperialist slaughter and the strangulation 
of internationalist minorities (i.e., those who have not 
despicably betrayed socialism, like the Renaudels and 
Longuets, the Scheidemanns and Kautskys, the Hender- 
sons and Webbs et al.) in all “democracies” of the world, 
the learned Mr. Kautsky sweetly, very sweetly, sings the 
praises of protection of the -minority”. Those who are inte- 
rested may read this on page 15 of Kautsky ’s pamphlet. 
And on page 16 this learned . . . individual tells you about 
the Whigs and Tories in England in the eighteenth century! 

What wonderful erudition! What refined servility to 
the bourgeoisie! What civilised belly-crawling before the 
capitalists and boot-licking! If I were Krupp or Scheide- 
mann, or Clemenceau or Renaudel, I would pay Mr. 
Kautsky millions, reward him with Judas kisses, praise 
him before the workers and urge “socialist unity” with 
“honourable” men like him. To write pamphlets against 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, to talk about the Whigs 
and Tories in England in the eighteenth century, to assert 
that democracy means “protecting the minority”, and 
remain silent about pogroms against internationalists in 
the “democratic” republic of America— isn’t this render- 
ing lackey service to the bourgeoisie? 

The learned Mr. Kautsky has “forgotten”— accidental- 
ly forgotten, probably— a “trifle”, namely, that the ruling 
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party in a bourgeois democracy extends the protection of 
the minority only to another bourgeois party, while the 
proletariat, on all serious, profound and fundamental 
issues, gets martial law or pogroms, instead of the “pro- 
tection of the minority”. 7 he more highly developed a 
democracy is, the more imminent are pogroms or civil 
war in connection with any profound political divergence 
which is dangerous to the bourgeoisie. The learned Mr. 
Kautsky could have studied this “law” of bourgeois de- 
mocracy in connection with the Dreyfus case 33 in republi- 
can France, with the lynching of Negroes and interna- 
tionalists in the democratic republic of America, with the 
case of Ireland and Ulster in democratic Britain, 34 with 
the baiting of the Bolsheviks and the staging of pogroms 
against them in April 1917 in the democratic republic of 
Russia. I have purposely chosen examples not only from 
wartime but also from pre-war time, peacetime. But mea- 
ly-mouthed Mr. Kautsky prefers to shut his eyes to these 
facts of the twentieth century, and instead to tell the 
workers wonderfully new, remarkably interesting, unusu- 
ally edifying and incredibly important things about the 
Whigs and Tories of the eighteenth century! 

Take the bourgeois parliament. Can it be that the 
learned Kautsky has never heard that the more highly 
democracy is developed, the more the bourgeois parlia- 
ments are subjected by the stock exchange and the ban- 
kers? This does not mean that we must not make use of 
bourgeois parliament (the Bolsheviks made better use of 
it than probably any other party in the world, for in 
1912-14 we won the entire workers’ curia in the Fourth 
Duma 35 ). But it does mean that only a liberal can forget 
the historical limitations and conventional nature of the 
bourgeois parliamentary system as Kautsky does. Even in 
the most democratic bourgeois state the oppressed people 
at every step encounter the crying contradiction between 
the formal equality proclaimed by the “democracy” of 
the capitalists and the thousands of real limitations and 
subterfuges which turn the proletarians into wage-slaves. 
It is precisely this contradiction that is opening the eyes 
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of the people to the rottenness, mendacity and hypocrisy 
of capitalism. It is this contradiction that the agitators 
and propagandists of socialism are constantly exposing 
to the people, in order to prepare them for revolution! 
And now that the era of revolution has begun , Kautsky 
turns his back upon it and begins to extol the charms of 
moribund bourgeois democracy. 

Proletarian democracy, of which Soviet government is 
one of the forms, has brought a development and expan- 
sion of democracy unprecedented in the world, for the 
vast majority of the population, for the exploited and 
working people. To write a whole pamphlet about democ- 
racy, as Kautsky did, in which two pages are devoted to 
dictatorship and dozens to “pure democracy”, and fail to 
notice this fact, means completely distorting the subject 
in liberal fashion. 

Take foreign policy. In no bourgeois state, not even in 
the most democratic, is it conducted openly. The people 
are deceived everywhere, and in democratic France, 
Switzerland, America and Britain this is done on an in- 
comparably wider scale and in an incomparably subtler 
manner than in other countries. The Soviet government 
has tom the veil of mystery from foreign policy in a 
revolutionary manner. Kautsky has not noticed this, he 
keeps silent about it, although in the era of predatory 
wars and secret treaties for the ‘‘division of spheres of 
influence” (i.e., for the partition of the world among the 
capitalist bandits) this is of cardinal importance, for on 
it depends the question of peace, the life and death of 
tens of millions of people. 

Take the structure of the state. Kautsky picks at all 
manner of “trifles”, down to the argument that under the 
Soviet Constitution elections are “indirect”, but he misses 
the point. He fails to see the class nature of the state 
apparatus, of the machinery of state. Under bourgeois 
democracy the capitalists, by thousands of tricks— which 
are the more artful and effective the more “pure” democ- 
racy is developed — drive the people away from admini- 
strative work, from freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
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sembly, etc. The Soviet government is the first in the 
world (or strictly speaking, the second, because the Paris 
Commune began to do the same thing) to enlist the people, 
specifically the exploited people, in the work of admin- 
istration. The working people are barred from participa- 
tion in bourgeois parliaments (they never decide impor- 
tant questions under bourgeois democracy, which are 
decided by the stock exchange and the banks) by thou- 
sands of obstacles, and the workers know and feel, see and 
realise perfectly well that the bourgeois parliaments are 
institutions alien to them, instruments for the oppression 
of the workers by the bourgeoisie, institutions of a hostile 
class, of the exploiting minority. 

The Soviets are the direct organisation of the working 
and exploited people themselves, which kelps them to or- 
ganise and administer their own state in every possible 
way. And in this it is the vanguard of the working and 
exploited people, the urban proletariat, that enjoys the 
advantage of being best united by the large enterprises; 
it is easier for it than for all others to elect and exercise 
control over those elected. The Soviet form of organisa- 
tion automatically helps to unite all the working and ex- 
ploited people around tneir vanguard, the proletariat. The 
old bourgeois apparatus — the bureaucracy, the privileges 
of wealth, of bourgeois education, of social connections, 
etc. (these real privileges are the more varied the more 
highly bourgeois democracy is developed) — all this disap- 
pears under the Soviet form of organisation. Freedom of 
the press ceases to be hypocrisy, because the printing- 
plants and stocks of paper are taken away from the bour- 
geoisie. The same thing applies to the best buildings, the 
palaces, the .mansions and manor-houses. Soviet power 
took thousands upon thousands of these best buildings 
from the exploiters at one stroke, and in this way made 
the right of assembly — without which democracy is a 
fraud — a million times more democratic for the people. 
Indirect elections to non-local Soviets make it easier to 
hold congresses of Soviets, they make the entire apparatus 
less costly, more flexible, more accessible to the workers 
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and peasants at a time when life is seething and it is 
necessary to be able very quickly to recall one’s local 
deputy or to delegate him to a general congress of So- 
viets. 

Proletarian democracy is a million times more demo- 
cratic than any bourgeois democracy; Soviet power is a 
million times more democratic than the most democratic 
bourgeois republic. 

To fail to see this one must either deliberately serve the 
bourgeoisie, or be politically as dead as a doornail, unable 
to see real life from behind the dusty pages of bourgeois 
books, be thoroughly imbued with bourgeois-democratic 
prejudices, and thereby objectively convert oneself into a 
lackey of the bourgeoisie. 

To fail to see this one must be incapable of presenting 
the question from the point of view of the oppressed 
classes: 

Is there a single country in the world, even among the 
most democratic bourgeois countries, in which the aver- 
age rank-and-file worker, the average rank-and-file 
farm labourer , or village semi-proletarian generally (i.e., 
the representative of the oppressed, of the overwhelming 

I majority of the population), enjoys anything approaching 

such liberty of holding meetings in the best buildings, such 
liberty of using the largest printing-plants and biggest 
stocks of paper to express his ideas and to defend his 
interests, such liberty of promoting men and women of 
his own class to administer and to “knock into shape” the 
state, as in Soviet Russia? 

It is ridiculous to think that Mr. Kautsky could find in 
any country even one out of a thousand of well-informed 
workers or farm labourers who would have any doubts as 
to the reply. Instinctively, from hearing fragments of 
admissions of the truth in the bourgeois press, the work- 
ers of the whole world sympathise with the Soviet Repu- 
blic precisely because they regard it as a proletarian 
democracy, a democracy for the poor, and not a democ- 
racy for the rich that every bourgeois democracy, even 
the best, actually is. 
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We are governed (and our state is “knocked into 
shape”) by bourgeois bureaucrats, by bourgeois members 
of parliament, by bourgeois judges — such is the simple, 
obvious and indisputable truth which tens and hundreds 
of millions of people belonging to the oppressed classes in 
all bourgeois countries, including the most democratic, 
know from their own experience, feel and realise every 
day. 

In Russia, however, the bureaucratic machine has been 
completely smashed, razed to the ground; the old judges 
have all been sent packing, the bourgeois parliament has 
been dispersed — and far more accessible representation 
has been given to the workers and peasants; their Soviets 
have replaced the bureaucrats, or their Soviets have been 
put in control of the bureaucrats, and their Soviets have 
been authorised to elect the judges. This fact alone is 
enough for all the oppressed classes to recognise that 
Soviet power, i.e., the present form of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, is a million times more democratic than 
the most democratic bourgeois republic. 

Kautsky does not understand this truth, which is so 
clear and obvious to every worker, because he has “for- 
gotten”, “unlearned” to put the question: democracy for 
which class? He argues from the point of view of “pure” 
(i.e., non-class? or above-class?) democracy. He ar- 
gues like Shylock 36 : my “pound of flesh” and nothing 
else. Equality for all citizens — otherwise there is no demo- 
cracy. 

We must ask the learned Kautsky, the “Marxist” and 
“socialist” Kautsky: 

Can there be equality between the exploited and the 
exploiters? 

It is dreadful, it is incredible that such a question 
should have to be put in discussing a book written by the 
ideological leader of the Second International . 37 But 
“having put your hand to the plough, don’t look back”, 
and having undertaken to write about Kautsky, I must 
explain to the learned man why there can be no equality 
between the exploiter and the exploited. 
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Can There be Equality Between 
the Exploited and the Exploiter? 










Kautsky argues as follows: 

(1) “The exploiters have always formed only a small minority 
of the population" (p. 14 of Kautsky's pamphlet). 

This is indisputably true. Taking this as the starting- 
point, what should be the argument? One may argue in 
a Marxist, a socialist way. In which case one would pro- 
ceed from the relation between the exploited and 
the exploiters. Or one may argue in a liberal, a bour- 
geois-democratic way. And in that case one would 
proceed from the relation between the majority and the 
minority. 

If we argue in a Marxist way, we must say: the ex- 
ploiters inevitably transform the state (and we are speak- 
ing of denrocracy, i.e., one of the forms of the state) into 
an instrument of the rule of their class, the exploiters, 
over the exploited. Hence, as long as there are exploiters 
who rule the majority, the exploited, the democratic state 
must inevitably be a democracy for the exploiters. A state 
of the exploited must fundamentally differ from such a 
state; it must be a democracy for the exploited, and a 
means of suppressing the exploiters; and the suppression 
of a class means inequality for that class, its exclusion 
from “democracy”. 

If we argue in a liberal way, we must say: the majority 
decides, the minority submits. Those who do not submit 
are punished. That is all. Nothing need be said about the 
class character of the state in general, or of “pure de- 
mocracy” in particular, because it is irrelevant; for a ma- 
jority is a majority and a minority is a minority. A pound 
of flesh is a pound of flesh, and that is all there is to it. 

And this is e'xactly how Kautsky argues. 

(2) “Why should the rule of the proletariat assume, 
and necessarily assume, a form which is incompatible 
with democracy?” (P.21.) Then follows a very detailed 
and a very verbose explanation, backed by a quotation 
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from Marx and the election figures of the Paris Com- 
mune, to the effect that the proletariat is in the majority. 
The conclusion is: “A regime which is so strongly rooted 
in the people has not the slightest reason for encroaching 
upon democracy. It cannot always dispense with violence 
in cases when violence is employed to suppress democracy. 
Violence can only be met with violence. But a regime 
which knows that it has popular backing will employ vio- 
lence only to protect democracy and not to destroy it. It 
would be simply suicidal if it attempted to do away with 
its most reliable basis — universal suffrage, that deep source 
of mighty moral authority” (p. 22). 

As you see, the relation between the exploited and the 
exploiters has vanished in Kautsky’s argument. All that 
remains is majority in general, minority in general, de- 
mocracy in general, the “pure democracy” with which we 
are already familiar. 

And all this, mark you, is said apropos of the Paris 
Commune ! To make things clearer I shall quote Marx 
and Engels to show what they said on the subject of 
dictatorship apropos of the Paris Commune : 

Marx\ “. . . When the workers replace the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie by their revolutionary dictatorship . . . 
to break down the resistance of the bourgeoisie . . . the 
workers invest the state with a revolutionary and transi- 
tional form. . . . M38 

Engels : “. . . And the victorious party” (in a revolution) 
“must maintain its rule by means of the terror which its 
arms inspire in the reactionaries. Would the Paris Com- 
mune have lasted more than a day if it had not used the 
authority of the armed people against the bourgeoisie? 
Cannot we, on the contrary, blame it for having made too 
little use of that authority?. . Z’ 39 

Engels: “As, therefore, the state is only a transitional 
institution which is used in the struggle, in the revolu- 
tion, to hold down one’s adversaries by force, it is sheer 
nonsense to talk of a ‘free people’s state’; so long as the 
proletariat still needs the state, it does not need it in the 
interests of freedom but in order to hold down its adver- 
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saries, and as soon as it becomes possible to speak of free- 
dom the state as such ceases to exist. . . .” 40 

Kautsky is as far removed from Marx and Engels as 
heaven is from earth, as a liberal from a proletarian revo- 
lutionary. The pure democracy and simple “democracy” 
that Kautsky talks about is merely a paraphrase of the 
“free people’s state”, i.e., sheer nonsense. Kautsky, with 
the learned air of a most learned armchair fool, or with 
the innocent air of a ten-year-old schoolgirl, asks: Why 
do we need a dictatorship when we have a majority? 
And Marx and Engels explain: 

— to break down the resistance of the bourgeoisie; 

— to inspire the reactionaries with fear; 

— to maintain the authority of the armed people against 
the bourgeoisie; 

— that the proletariat may forcibly hold down its 
adversaries. 

Kautsky does not understand these explanations. Infa- 
tuated with the “purity” of democracy,. blind to its bour- 
geois character, he “consistently” urges that the majority, 
since it is the majority, need not “break down the resist- 
ance” of the minority, nor “forcibly hold it down” — it is 
sufficient to suppress cases of infringement of democracy. 
Infatuated with the “purity” of democracy, Kautsky inad- 
vertently commits the same little error that all bourgeois 
democrats always commit, namely, he takes formal equa- 
lity (which is nothing but a fraud and hypocrisy under 
capitalism)'for actual equality! Quite a trifle! 

The exploiter and the exploited cannot be equal. 

This truth, however unpleasant it may be to Kautsky. 
nevertheless forms the essence of socialism. 

Another truth: there can be no real, actual equality 
until all possibility of the exploitation of one class by 
another has been totally destroyed. 

The exploiters can be defeated at one stroke in the 
event of a successful uprising at the centre, or of a revolt 
in the army. But except in very rare and special cases, the 
exploiters cannot be destroyed at one stroke. It is impos- 



sible to expropriate all the landowners and capitalists of 
any big country at one stroke. Furthermore, expropriation 
alone, as a legal or political act, does not settle the matter 
by a long chalk, because it is necessary to depose the land- 
owners and capitalists in actual fact, to replace their 
management of the factories and estates by a different 
management, workers’ management, in actual fact. There 
can be no equality between the exploiters — who for many 
generations have been better off because of their edu- 
cation, conditions of wealthy life, and habits — and the 
exploited, the majority of whom even in the most ad- 
vanced and most democratic bourgeois republics are down- 
trodden, backward, ignorant, intimidated and disunited. 
For a long time after the revolution the exploiters inevit- 
ably continue to retain a number of great practical 
advantages: they still have money (since it is impossible 
to abolish money all at once); some movable property — 
often fairly considerable; they still have various connec- 
tions, habits of organisation and management; knowledge 
of all the “secrets” (customs, methods, means and possi- 
bilities) of management; superior education; close connec- 
tions with the higher technical personnel (who live and 
think like the bourgeoisie); incomparably greater experi- 
ence in the art of war (this is very important), and so on 
apd so forth. 

If the exploiters are defeated in one country only — 
and this, of course, is typical, since a simultaneous rev- 
olution in a number of countries is a rare exception — 
they still remain stronger than the exploited, for the inter- 
national connections of the exploiters are enormous. That 
a section of the exploited from the least advanced middle- 
peasant, artisan and similar groups of the population 
may, and indeed does, follow the exploiters has been 
proved by all revolutions, including the Commune (for 
there were also proletarians among the Versailles troops, 
which the most learned Kautsky has “forgotten”). 

In these circumstances, to assume that in a revolution 
which is at all profound and serious the issue is decided 
simply by the relation between the majority and the 
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minority is the acme of stupidity, the silliest prejudice of 
a common liberal, an attempt to deceive the people by 
concealing from them a well-established historical truth. 
This historical truth is that in every profound revolution, 
the prolonged, stubborn and desperate resistance of the 
exploiters, who for a number of years retain important 
practical advantages over the exploited, is the rule. 
Never — except in the sentimental fantasies of the senti- 
mental fool Kautsky — will the exploiters submit to the 
decision of the exploited majority without trying to make 
use of their advantages in a last desperate battle, or series 
of battles. 

The transition from capitalism to communism takes an 
entire historical epoch. Until this epoch is over, the ex- 
ploiters inevitably cherish the hope of restoration, and 
this hope turns into attempts at restoration. After their 
first serious defeat, the overthrown exploiters — who had 
not expected their overthrow, never believed it possible, 
never conceded the thought of it — throw themselves with 
energy grown tenfold, with furious passion and hatred 
grown a hundredfold, into the battle for the recovery of 
the “paradise”, of which they were deprived, on behalf 
of their families, who had been leading such a sweet and 
easy life and whom now the “common herd” is condemn- 
ing to ruin and destitution (or to “common” labour. . .). 
In the train of the capitalist exploiters follow the 
wide sections of the petty bourgeoisie, with regard to 
whom decades of historical experience of all countries 
testify that they vacillate and hesitate, one day marching 
behind the proletariat and the next day taking fright at 
the difficulties of the revolution; that they become panic- 
stricken at the first defeat or semi-defeat of the workers, 
grow nervous, run about aimlessly, snivel, and rush from 
one camp into the other— just like our Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

In these circumstances, in an epoch of desperately acute 
war, when history presents the question of whether age- 
old and thousand-year-old privileges are to be or not to 
be — at such a time to talk about majority and minority, 
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about pure democracy, about dictatorship being unneces- 
sary and about equality between the exploiter and the 
exploited! What infinite stupidity and abysmal philistin- 
ism are needed for this! 

However, during the decades of comparatively “peace- 
ful” capitalism between 1871 and 1914,' the Augean 
stables 41 of philistinism, imbecility, and apostasy accu; 
mulated in the socialist parties which were adapting them- 
selves to opportunism 

* * * 

The reader will probably have noticed that Kautsky, 
in the passage from his pamphlet quoted above, speaks of 
an attempt to encroach upon universal suffrage (calling it, 
by the way, a deep source of mighty moral authority, 
whereas Engels, apropos of the same Paris Commune and 
the same question of dictatorship, spoke of the authority 
of the armed people against the bourgeoisie — a very 
characteristic difference between the philistine’s and the 
revolutionary’s views on “authority”. . .). 

It should be observed that the question of depriving the 
exploiters of the franchise is a purely Russian question, 
and not a question of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in general. Had Kautsky, casting aside hypocrisy, entitled 
his pamphlet Against the Bolsheviks , the title wbuld have 
corresponded to the contents of the pamphlet, and Kaut- 
sky would have been justified in speaking bluntly about 
the franchise. But Kautsky wanted to come out primarily 
as a “theoretician”. He called his pamphlet The Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat — in general. He speaks about the 
Soviets and about Russia specifically only in the second 
part of the pamphlet, beginning with the sixth paragraph. 
The subject dealt with in the first part (from which I 
took the quotation) is democracy and dictatorship in gen- 
eral. In speaking about the franchise, Kautsky betrayed 
himself as an opponent of the Bolsheviks, who does not 
care a brass farthing for theory. For theory, i.e., the 
reasoning about the general (and not the nationally 
specific) class foundations of democracy and dictatorship, 
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ought to deal not with a special question, such as the 
franchise, but with the general question of whether democ- 
racy can be preserved for the rich, for the exploiters in 
the historical period of the overthrow of the exploiters 
and the replacement of their state by the state of the 
exploited. 

That is the way, the only way, a theoretician can pre- 
sent the question. 

We know the example of the Paris Commune, we know 
all that was said by the founders of Marxism in connec- 
tion with it and in reference to it. On the basis of this 
material I examined, for instance, the question of democ- 
racy and dictatorship in my pamphlet, The State and Rev- 
olution, written before the October Revolution. I did not 
say anything at all about restricting the franchise. And it 
must be said now that the question of restricting the fran- 
chise is a nationally specific and not a general question 
of the dictatorship. One must approach the question of 
restricting the franchise by studying the specific conditions 
of the Russian revolution and the specific path of its 
development. This will be done later on in this pamphlet. 
It would be a mistake, however, to guarantee in advance 
that the impending proletarian revolutions in Europe will 
all, or the majority of them, be necessarily accompanied 
by restriction of the franchise for the bourgeoisie. It may 
be so. After the war and the experience of the Russian 
revolution it probably will be so; but it is not absolutely 
necessary for the exercise of the dictatorship, it is not an 
indispensable characteristic of the logical concept "dicta- 
torship”, it does not enter as an indispensable condition 
in the historical and class concept “dictatorship". 

The indispensable characteristic, the necessary condi- 
tion of dictatorship is the forcible suppression of the ex- 
ploiters as a class , and, consequently, the infringement of 
“pure democracy”, i.e., of equality and freedom, in regard 
to that class. 

This is the way, the only way, the question can be put 
theoretically. And by failing to put the question thus, 
Kautsky has shown that he opposes the Bolsheviks not as 
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a theoretician, but as a sycophant of the opportunists and 
the bourgeoisie. 

In which countries, and given what national features of 
capitalism, democracy for the exploiters will be in one or 
another form restricted (wholly or in part), infringed upon, 
is a question of the specific national features of this or 
that capitalism, of this or that revolution. The theoretical 
question is different: Is the dictatorship of the proletariat 
possible without infringing democracy in relation to the 
exploiting class? 

It is precisely this question, the only theoretically im- 
portant and essential one, that Kautsky has evaded. He 
has quoted all sorts of passages from Marx and Engels, 
except those which bear on this question, and which I 
quoted above. 

Kautsky talks about anything you like, about every- 
thing that is acceptable to liberals and bourgeois demo- 
crats and does not go beyond their circle of ideas, but he 
does not talk about the main thing, namely, the fact that 
the proletariat cannot achieve victory without breaking 
the resistance of the bourgeoisie, without forcibly sup- 
pressing its adversaries, and that, where there is “forcible 
suppression”, where there is no “freedom”, there is, of 
course, no democracy. 

This Kautsky has not understood. 

* * * 

We shall now examine the experience of the Russian 
revolution and that divergence between the Soviets of 
Deputies and the Constituent Assembly which led to the 
dissolution of the latter and to the withdrawal of the 
franchise from the bourgeoisie. 

The Soviets Dare not Become State 
Organisations 

The Soviets are the Russian form of the proletarian 
dictatorship. If a Marxist theoretician, writing a work on 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, had really studied the 
subject (and not merely repeated the petty-bourgeois 
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lamentations against dictatorship, as Kautsky did, singing 
to Menshevik tunes), he would first have given a general 
definition of dictatorship, and would then have examined 
its peculiar, national, form, the Soviets; he would have 
given his critique of them as one of the forms of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

It goes without saying that nothing serious could be 
expected from Kautsky after his liberalistic “interpreta- 
tion” of Marx’s teaching on dictatorship; but the manner 
in which he approached the question of what the Soviets 
are and the way he dealt with this question is highly 
characteristic. 

The Soviets, he says, recalling their rise in 1905, created 
“the most all-embracing {umfassendste) form of proletar- 
ian organisation, for it embraced all the wage-workers” 
(p. 31). In 1905 they were only local bodies; in 1917 they 
became a national organisation. 

“The Soviet form of organisation," Kautsky continues, “already 
has a great and glorious history behind it, and it has a still might- 
ier future before it, and not in Russia alone. It appears that every- 
where the old methods of the economic and political struggle of 
the proletariat are inadequate" ( versagen ; this German expression is 
somewhat stronger than “inadequate” and somewhat weaker than 
“impotent”) "against the gigantic economic and political forces 
which finance capital has at its disposal. These old methods cannot 
be discarded; they are still indispensable for normal times; but 
from time to time tasks arise which they cannot cope with, tasks 
that can be accomplished successfully only as a result of a combina- 
tion of all the political and economic instruments of force of the 
working class” (p. 32). 

Then follows a reasoning on the mass strike and on 
“trade union bureaucracy” — which is no less necessary 
than the trade unions — being “useless for the purpose of 
directing the mighty mass battles that are more and more 
becoming a sign of the times. . . .” 

“Thus," Kautsky concludes, “the Soviet form of organisation is 
one of the most important phenomena of our time. It promises to 
acquire decisive importance in the great decisive battles between 
capital and labour towards which we are marching. 

“But are we entitled to demand more of the Soviets? The Bol- 
sheviks, after the November Revolution” (new style, or October, 
according to our style) “1917, secured in conjunction with the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries a majority in the Russian Soviets of Work- 
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ers Deputies, and after the dispersion of the Constituent Assemoly, 
they set out to transform the Soviets from a combat organisation of 
one class, as they had been up to then, into a state organisation. 
They destroyed the democracy which the Russian people had won 
in the March" (new style, or February, our style) “Revolution. In 
line with this, the Bolsheviks have ceased to call themselves Social- 
Democrats. They call themselves Communists" (p. S3, Kautsky’s 
italics). 

Those who are familiar with Russian Menshevik litera- 
ture will at once see how slavishly Kautsky copies Mar- 
tov, Axelrod, Stein and Co. Yes, “slavishly”, because 
Kautsky ridiculously distorts the facts in order to pander 
to Menshevik prejudices. Kautsky did not take the trouble, 
for instance, to ask his informants (Stein of Berlin, or 
Axelrod of Stockholm) when the questions of changing 
the name of the Bolsheviks to Communists and of the 
significance of the Soviets as state organisations were first 
raised. Had Kautsky made this simple inquiry he would 
not have penned these ludicrous lines, for both these ques- 
tions were raised by the Bolsheviks in April 1917 , for 
example, in my “Theses” of April 4, 1917, i.e., long 
before the Revolution of October 1917 (and, of course, 
long before the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly 
on January 5, 1918). 

But Kautsky’s argument which I have just quoted in 
full represents the crux of the whole question of the 
Soviets. The crux is: should the Soviets aspire to become 
state organisations (in April 1917 the Bolsheviks put for- 
ward the slogan: “All Power to the Soviets!” and at the 
Bolshevik Party Conference held in the same month they 
declared they were not satisfied with a bourgeois parlia- 
mentary republic but demanded a workers’ and peasants’ 
republic of the Paris Commune or Soviet type); or should 
the Soviets not strive for this, refrain from taking power 
into their hands, refrain from becoming state organisa- 
tions and remain the “combat organisations” of one 
“class” (as Martov expressed it, embellishing by this 
innocent wish the fact that under Menshevik leadership 
the Soviets were an instrument for the subjection of the 
workers to the bourgeoisie )? 
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Kautsky slavishly repeats Martov’s words, picks out 
fragments of the theoretical controversy between the Bol- 
sheviks and the Mensheviks, and uncritically and sense- 
lessly transplants them to the general theoretical and gen- 
eral European field. The result is such a hodge-podge as to 
provoke Homeric laughter in every class-conscious Rus- 
sian worker had he read these arguments of Kautsky’s. 

When we explain what the question at issue is, every 
worker in Europe (barring a handful of inveterate social- 
imperialists) will greet Kautsky with similar laughter. 

Kautsky has rendered Martov a backhanded service by 
devetoping his mistake into a glaring absurdity. Indeed, 
look what Kautsky’s argument amounts to. 

The Soviets embrace all wage-workers. The old meth- 
ods of economic and political struggle of the proletariat 
are inadequate against finance capital. The Soviets have 
a great role to play in the future, and not only in Russia. 
They will play a decisive battles between capital and 
labour in Europe. That is what Kautsky says. 

Excellent. But won’t the “decisive battles between cap- 
ital and labour” decide which of the two classes will 
assume state power? 

Nothing of the kind! Heaven forbid! 

The Soviets, which embrace all the wage-workers, 
must not become state organisations in the “decisive” 
battles! 

But what is the state? 

The state is nothing but a machine for the suppression 
of one class by another. 

Thus, the oppressed class, the vanguard of all the work- 
ing and exploited people in modern society, must strive 
towards the “decisive battles between capital and labour”, 
but must not touch the machine by means of which capital 
suppresses labour! — It must not break up that machine! — 
It must not make use of its all-embracing organisation for 
suppressing the exploiters ! 

Excellent, Mr. Kautsky, magnificent! “We” recognise 
class struggle — in the same way as all liberals recognise 
it, i.e., without the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. . . . 
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This is where Kautsky’s complete rupture both with 
Marxism and with socialism becomes obvious. Actually, 
it is desertion to the camp of the bourgeoisie, who are 
prepared to concede everything except the transformation 
of the organisations of the class which they oppress into 
state organisations. Kautsky can no longer save his posi- 
tion of trying to reconcile everything and of getting away 
from all profound contradictions with mere phrases. 

Kautsky either rejects the assumption of state power 
by the working class altogether, or he concedes that the 
working class may take over the old, bourgeois state ma- 
chine. But he will by no means concede that it must break 
it up, smash it, and replace it by a new, proletarian ma- 
chine. Whichever way Kautsky’s arguments are “inter- 
preted”, or “explained”, his rupture with Marxism and 
his desertion to the bourgeoisie are obvious. 

Back in the Communist Manifesto, describing what sort 
of state the victorious working class needs, Marx wrote: 
“the state, i.e., the proletariat organised as the ruling 
class.” 42 Now we have a man who claims still to be a 
Marxist coming forward and declaring that the proletar- 
iat, fully organised and waging the “decisive battle” 
against capital, must not transform its class organisation 
into a state organisation. Here Kautsky has betrayed that 
“superstitious belief in the state” which in Germany, as 
Engels wrote in 1891, “has been carried over into the 
general thinking of the bourgeoisie and even of many 
workers”. 43 Workers, fight! — our philistine “agrees” to 
this (as every bourgeois “agrees”, since the workers are 
fighting all the same, and the only thing to do is to 
devise means of blunting the edge of their sword) — fight, 
but don’t dare win 1 . Don’t destroy the state machine of 
the bourgeoisie, don’t replace the bourgeois “state orga- 
nisation” by the proletarian “state organisation”! 

Whoever sincerely shared the Marxist view that the 
state is nothing but a machine for the suppression of one 
class by another, and who has at all reflected upon this 
truth, could never have reached the absurd conclusion 
that the proletarian organisations capable of defeating 
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finance capital must not transform themselves into state 
organisations. It was this point that betrayed the petty 
bourgeois who believes that “after all is said and done 
the state is something outside classes or above classes. 
Indeed, why should the proletariat, one class , be per- 
mitted to wage unremitting war on capital, which rules 
not only over the proletariat, but over the whole people, 
over the whole petty bourgeoisie, over all the peasants, 
yet this proletariat, this “ one class ”, is not to be permitted 
to transform its organisation into a state organisation? 
Because the petty bourgeois is afraid of the class struggle, 
and does not carry it to its logical conclusion, to its main 
object. 

Kautsky has got himself completely mixed up and has 
given himself away entirely. Mark you, he himself admits 
that Europe is heading for decisive battles between cap- 
ital and labour, and that the old methods of economic and 
political struggle of the proletariat are inadequate. ' But 
these old methods were precisely the utilisation of bour- 
geois democracy. It therefore follows. . .? 

But Kautsky is afraid to think of what follows. 

. . .It therefore follows that only a reactionary, an enemy 
of the working class, a henchman of the bourgeoisie, can 
now turn his face to the obsolete past, paint the charms 
of bourgeois democracy and babble about pure democracy. 
Bourgeois democracy was progressive compared with 
medievalism, and it had to be utilised. But now it is not 
sufficient for the working class. Now we must look for- 
ward instead of backward— to replacing the bourgeois 
democracy by proletarian democracy. And while the pre- 
paratory work for the proletarian revolution, the forma- 
tion and training of the proletarian army were possible 
(and necessary) within the framework of the bourgeois- 
democratic state, now that we have reached the stage of 
“decisive battles”, to confine the proletariat to this frame- 
work means betraying the cause of the proletariat, means 
being a renegade. 

Kautsky has made himself particularly ridiculous by 
repeating Martov’s argument without noticing that in 
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Martov s case this argument was based on another argu- 
ment which he, Kautsky, does not use! Martov said (and 
Kautsky repeats after him) that Russia is not yet ripe for 
socialism; from which it logically follows that it is too 
early to transform the Soviets from organs of struggle into 
state organisations (read: it is timely to transform the 
Soviets, with the assistance of the Menshevik leaders, into 
instruments for subjecting the workers to the imperialist 
bourgeoisie). Kautsky, however, cannot say outright that 
Europe is not ripe for socialism, in 1909, when he was not 
yet a renegade, he wrote that there was then no reason 
to fear a premature revolution, that whoever had re- 
nounced revolution for fear of defeat would have been a 
traitor. Kautsky does not dare renounce this outright. And 
so we get an absurdity, which completely reveals the 
stupidity and cowardice of the petty bourgeois: on the 
one hand, Europe is ripe for socialism and is heading 
towards decisive battles between capital and labour: but, 
on the other hand, the combat organisation (i.e., the organi- 
sation which arises, grows and gains strength in combat), 
the organisation of the proletariat, the vanguard and 

[ organiser, the leader of the oppressed, must not be trans- 
formed into a state organisation! 



From the point of view of practical politics the idea 
that the Soviets are necessary as combat organisations but 
must not be transformed into state organisations is infin- 
itely more absurd than from the point of view of theory. 
Even in peacetime, when there is no revolutionary situa- 
tion, the mass struggle of the workers against the capital- 
ists — for instance, the mass strike— gives rise to great 
bitterness on both sides, to fierce passions in the struggle, 
the bourgeoisie constantly insisting that they remain and 
mean to remain “masters in their own house”, etc. And 
in time of revolution, when political life reaches boiling 
point, an organisation like the Soviets, which embraces all 
the workers in all branches of industry, all the soldiers, 
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and all the working and poorest sections of the rural 
population— such an organisation, of its own accord, with 
the development of the struggle, by the simple “logic" of 
attack and defence, comes inevitably to pose the question 
point-blank. The attempt to take up a middle position 
and to “reconcile" the proletariat with the bourgeoisie 
is sheer stupidity and doomed to miserable failure. That 
is what happened in Russia to the preachings of Martov 
and other Mensheviks, and that will inevitably happen in 
Germany and other countries if the Soviets succeed in de- 
veloping on any wide scale, manage to unite and strength- 
en. To say to the Soviets: fight, but don’t take all state 
power into your hands, don’t become state organisations 
is tantamount to preaching class collaboration and ‘ social 
peace” between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. It is 
ridiculous even to think that such a position in the midst 
of fierce struggle could lead to anything but ignominious 
failure. But it is Kautsky’s everlasting fate to sit between 
two stools. He pretends to disagree with the opportunists 
on everything in theory, but in practice he agrees with 
them on everything essential (i.e., on everything pertain- 
ing to revolution). 



The Constituent Assembly 
and the Soviet Republic 

The question of the Constituent Assembly and its dis- 
persal by the Bolsheviks is the crux of Kautsky s entire 
pamphlet. He constantly reverts to it, and the whole of 
this literary production of the ideological leader of the 
Second International is replete with innuendoes to the 
effect that the Bolsheviks have “destroyed democracy ’ 
(see one of the quotations from Kautsky above). The ques- 
tion is really an interesting and important one, because 
the relation between bourgeois democracy and proletarian 
democracy here confronted the revolution in a practical 
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form. Let us. see how our “Marxist theoretician” has dealt 
with the question. 

He quotes the “Theses on the Constituent Assembly” 
written by me and published in Pravda on December 26, 
1917* One would think that no better evidence of Kaut- 
sky’s serious approach to the subject, quoting as he does 
the documents, could be desired. But look how he quotes. 
He does not say tliat there were nineteen of these theses; 
he does not say that they dealt with the relation between 
the ordinary bourgeois republic with a Constituent As- 
sembly and a Soviet republic, as well as with the history 
of the divergence in our revolution between the Constitu- 
ent Assembly and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Kautsky ignores all that, and simply tells the reader that 
“two of them” (of the theses) “are particularly important”: 
one stating that a split occurred among the Socialist-Rev- 
olutionaries after the elections to the Constituent Assem- 
bly, but before it was convened (Kautsky does not men- 
tion that this was the fifth thesis), and the other, that the 
republic of Soviets is in general a higher democratic form 
than the Constituent Assembly (Kautsky does not men- 
tion that this was the third thesis). 

Only from this third thesis does Kautsky quote a part 
in full, namely, the following passage: 

“The republic of Soviets is not only a higher type of 
democratic institution (as compared with the usual bour- 
geois republic crowned by a Constituent Assembly), but 
is the only form capable of securing the most painless** 
transition to socialism” (Kautsky omits the word “usual” 

* See Collected Works , Vol. 26, pp. 379-83. — Ed. 

** Incidentally, Kautsky, obviously trying to be ironical, repeat- 
edly quotes the expression “most painless” transition; but as the 
shaft misses its mark, a few pages farther on he commits a slight 
forgery and falsely quotes it as a “painless” transition! Of course, 
by such means it is easy to put any absurdity into the mouth of an 
opponent. The forgery also helps him to evade the substance of the 
argument, namely, that the most painless transition to socialism 
is possible only when all the poor are organised to a man (Soviets) 
and when the. core of state power (the proletariat) helps them to 
organise. 
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and the introductory words of the thesis: For the transi- 

tion from the bourgeois to the socialist system, for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat”). 

After quoting these words, Kautsky, with magnificent 

irony, exclaims: 

‘‘It is a pity that this conclusion was arrived at only after the 
Bolsheyiks found themselves in the minority in the Constituent 
Assembly. Before that no one had demanded it more vociferously 
than Lenin.” 

This is literally what Kautsky says on page 31 of his 
book! 

It is positively a gem! Only a sycophant of the bour- 
geoisie could present the question in such a false way as 
to give the reader the impression that all the Bolsheviks’ 
talk about a higher type of state was an invention which 
saw light of day after they found themselves in the minor- 
ity in the Constituent Assembly! Such an infamous lie 
could only have been uttered by a scoundrel who has sold 
himself to the bourgeoisie, or what is absolutely the same 
thing, who has placed his trust in Axelrod and is conceal- 
ing the source of his information. 

For everyone knows that on the very day of my arrival 
in Russia, on April 4, 1917, I publicly read my theses in 
which I proclaimed the superiority of the Paris Commune 
type of state over the bourgeois parliamentary republic. 
Afterwards I repeatedly stated this in print, as, for in- 
stance, in a pamphlet on political parties, which was tran- 
slated into English and was published in January 1918 
in the New York Evening Post . 44 More than that, the Con- 
ference of the Bolshevik Party held at the end of April 
1917 adopted a resolution to the effect that a proletarian 
and peasant republic was superior to a bourgeois parlia- 
mentary republic, that our Party would not be satisfied 
with the latter, and that the Party Programme should be 
modified accordingly/* 5 

In face of these facts, what name can be given to Kaut- 
sky’s trick of assuring his German readers that I had been 
vigorously demanding the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly, and that I began to “belittle” the honour and 
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dignity of the Constituent Assembly only after the Bol- 
sheviks found themselves in the minority in it? How can 
one excuse such a trick?* By pleading that Kautsky did 
not know the facts? If that is the case, why did he under- 
take to write about them? Or why did he not honestly 
announce that he was writing on the strength of informa- 
tion supplied by the Mensheviks Stein and Axelrod and 
Co.? By pretending to be objective, Kautsky wants to con- 
ceal his role as the servant of the Mensheviks, who are 
disgruntled because they have been defeated. 

This, however, is a mere trifle compared with what is 
to come. 

Let us assume that Kautsky would not or could not (?) 
obtain from his informants a translation of the Bolshevik 
resolutions and declarations on the question of whether 
the Bolsheviks would be satisfied with a bourgeois par- 
liamentary democratic republic or not. Let us assume 
this, although it is incredible. But Kautsky directly 
mentions my theses of December 26, 1917, on page 30 
of his book. 

Does he not know these theses in full, or does he know 
only what was translated for him by the Steins, the Axel- 
rods and Co.? Kautsky quotes the third thesis on the 
fundamental question of whether the Bolsheviks, before 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly, realised that a 
Soviet republic is superior to a bourgeois republic, and 
whether they told the people that. But he keeps silent 
about the second thesis. 

The second thesis reads as follows: 

“While demanding the convocation of a Constituent 
Assembly, revolutionary Social -Democracy has ever since 
the beginning of the revolution of 1917 repeatedly em- 
phasised that a republic of Soviets is a higher form of 
democracy than the usual bourgeois republic with a Con- 
stituent Assembly" (my italics). 



* Incidentally, there are many Menshevik lies of this kind in 
Kautsky's pamphlet! It is a lampoon written by an embittered Men- 
shevik. 
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In order to represent the Bolsheviks as unprincipled 
people, as “revolutionary opportunists” (this is a term 
which Kautsky employs somewhere in his book, I forget 
in which connection), Mr. Kautsky has concealed from his 
German readers the fact that the theses contain a direct 
reference to “ repeated ” declarations! 

These are the petty, miserable and contemptible 
methods Mr. Kautsky employs! That is the way he has 
evaded the theoretical question. 

Is it true or not that the bourgeois-democratic parlia- 
mentary republic is inferior to the republic of the Paris 
Commune or Soviet type? This is the whole point, and 
Kautsky has evaded it. Kautsky h as “forgotten” all that 
Marx said in his analvsis of the Paris Commune. He has 
also “forgotten” Engels’s letter to Bebel of March 28, 
1875, in which this same idea of Marx is formulated in a 
particularly lucid and comprehensible fashion: “The 
Commune was no longer a slate in the proper sense of the 

word.” 46 . ric a 

Here is the most prominent theoretician of the second 

International, in a special pamphlet on 7 he Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat, specially dealing with Russia, where the 
question of a form of state that is higher than a demo- 
cratic bourgeois republic has been raised directly and 
repeatedly, ignoring this very question. In what way does 
this differ in fact from desertion to the bourgeois camp? 

(Let us observe in parenthesis that in this respect, too, 
Kautsky is merely trailing after the Russian Mensheviks. 
Among the latter there are any number of people who 
know “all the quotations” from Marx and Engels. Yet 
not a single Menshevik, from April to October 1917 and 
from October 1917 to October 1918, has ever made a 
single attempt to examine the question of the Paris Com- 
mune type of state. Plekhanov, too, has evaded the ques- 
tion. Evidently he had to.) 

It goes without saying that to discuss the dispersal of 
the Constituent Assembly with people who call themselves 
socialists and Marxists, but who in fact desert to the bour- 
geoisie on the main question, the question of the Paris 
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Commune type of state, would be casting pearls before 
swine. It will be sufficient to give the complete text of 
my theses on the Constituent Assembly as an appendix to 
the present book. The reader will then see that the ques- 
tion was presented on December 26, 1917, in the light of 
theory, history and practical politics. 

If Kautsky has completely renounced Marxism as a 
theoretician he might at least have examined the question 
of the struggle of the Soviets with the Constituent Assem- 
bly as a historian. We know from many of Kautsky’s 
works that he knew how to be a Marxist historian, and 
that such works of his will remain a permanent posses- 
sion of the proletariat in spite of his subsequent apostasy. 
But on this question Kautsky, even as a historian, turns his 
back on the truth, ignores well-known facts and behaves 
like a sycophant. He wants to represent the Bolsheviks as 
being unprincipled and he tells his readers that they tried 
to mitigate the conflict with the Constituent Assembly be- 
fore dispersing it. There is absolutely nothing wrong about 
it, we have nothing to recant; I give the theses in full and 
there it is said as clear as clear can be: Gentlemen of the 
vacillating petty bourgeoisie entrenched in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, either reconcile yourselves to the proleta- 
rian dictatorship, or else we shall defeat you by “revolu- 
tionary means” (theses 18 and 19). 

That is how a really revolutionary proletariat has al- 
ways behaved and always will behave towards the vacil- 
lating petty bourgeoisie. 

Kautsky adopts a formal standpoint on the question of 
the Constituent Assembly. My theses say clearly and 
repeatedly that the interests of the revolution are higher 
than the formal rights of the Constituent Assembly (see 
theses 16 and 17). The formal democratic point of view 
is precisely the point of view of the bourgeois democrat 
who refuses to admit that the interests of the proletariat 
and of the proletarian class struggle are supreme. As a 
historian, Kautsky would not have been able to deny that 
bourgeois parliaments are the organs of this or that 
class. But now (for the sordid purpose of renouncing rev- 
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olution) Kautsky finds it necessary to forget his Marxism, 
and he refrains from putting the question: the organ of 
what class was the Constituent Assembly of Russia? Kaut- 
sky does not examine the concrete conditions; he does not 
want to face facts; he does not say a single word to his 
German readers about the fact that the theses contained 
not only a theoretical elucidation of the question of the 

I limited character of bourgeois democracy (theses 1-3), not 

only a description of the concrete conditions which de- 
termined the discrepancy between the party lists of can- 
didates in the middle of October 1917 and the real state 
of affairs in December 1917 (theses 4-6), but also a history 
of the class struggle and the Civil War in October- 
December 1917 (theses 7-15). From this concrete history 
wc drew the conclusion (thesis 14) that the slogan “All 
Power to the Constituent Assembly!” had, in reality, 
become the slogan of the Cadets and the Kaledin men and 
their abettors. 

Kautsky the historian fails to see this. Kaustky the his- 
torian has never heard that universal suffrage sometimes 
produces petty-bourgeois, sometimes reactionary and 
counter-revolutionary parliaments. Kautsky the Marxist 
historian has never heard that the form of elections, the 
form of democracy, is one thing, and the class content of 
the given institution is another. This question of the class 
content of the Constituent Assembly is directly put and 
answered in my theses. Perhaps my answer is wrong. 
Nothing would have been more welcome to us than a 
Marxist criticism of our analysis by an outsider. Instead 
of writing utterly silly phrases (of which there are plenty 
in Kautsky’s book) about somebody preventing criticism 
of Bolshevism, he ought to have set out to make such a 
criticism. But the point is that he offers no criticism. He 
does not even raise the question of a class analysis of the 
Soviets on the one hand, and of the Constituent Assembly 
on the other. It is therefore impossible to argue, to debate 
with Kautsky. All we can do is demonstrate to the reader 
why Kautsky cannot be called anything else but a rene- 
gade. 
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The divergence between the Soviets and the Consti- 
tuent Assembly has its history, which even a historian 
who does not share the point of view of the class struggle 
could not have ignored. Kautsky would not touch upon 
this actual history. Kautsky has concealed from his Ger- 
man readers the universally known fact (which only 
malignant Mensheviks now conceal) that the divergence 
between the Soviets and the “general state” (that is, bour- 
geois) institutions existed even under the rule of the Men- 
sheviks, i.e., from the end of February to October 1917. 
Actually, Kautsky adopts the position of conciliation, com- 
promise and collaboration between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. However much Kautsky may repudiate this, 
it is a fact which is borne out by his whole pamphlet. To 
say that the Constituent Assembly should not have been 
dispersed is tantamount to saying that the fight against 
the bourgeoisie should not have been fought to a finish, 
that the bourgeoisie should not have been overthrown and 
that the proletariat should have made peace with them. 

Why has Kautsky kept quiet about the fact that the 
Mensheviks were engaged in this inglorious work between 
February and October 1917 and did not achieve anything? 
If it was possible to reconcile the bourgeoisie with the 
proletariat, why didn’t the Mensheviks succeed in doing 
so? Why did the bourgeoisie stand aloof from the Soviets? 
Why did the Mensheviks call the Soviets “revolutionary 
democracy”, and the bourgeoisie the “propertied ele- 
ments”? 

Kautsky has concealed from his German readers that 
it was the Mensheviks who, in the “epoch” of their rule 
(February to October 1917), called the Soviets “revolu- 
tionary democracy”, thereby admitting their superiority 
over all other institutions. It is only by concealing this 
fact that Kautsky the historian made it appear that the 
divergence between the Soviets and the bourgeoisie had 
no history, that it arose instantaneously, without cause, 
suddenly, because of the bad behaviour of the Bolsheviks. 
Yet, in actual fact, it was the more than six months' (an 
enormous period in time of revolution) experience of 
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Menshevik compromise, of their attempts to reconcile 
the proletariat with the bourgeoisie, that convinced the 
people of the fruitlessness of these attempts and drove 
the proletariat away from the Mensheviks. 

Kautsky admits that the Soviets are an excellent com- 
bat organisation of the proletariat, and that they have a 
great future before them. But, that being the case, Kaut- 
sky’s position collapses like a house of cards, or like the 
dreams of a petty bourgeois that the acute struggle be- 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie can be avoided. 
For revolution is one continuous and moreover desperate 
struggle, and the proletariat is the vanguard class of all 
the oppressed, the focus and centre of all the aspirations 
of all the oppressed for their emancipation! Naturally, 
therefore, the Soviets, as the organ of the struggle of the 
oppressed people, reflected and expressed the moods and 
changes of opinions of these people ever so much more 
quickly, fully, and faithfully than any other institution 
(that, incidentally, is one of the reasons why Soviet dem- 
ocracy is the highest type of democracy). 

In the period between February 28 (old style) and 
October 25, 1917, the Soviets managed to convene two 
all-Russia congresses of representatives of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population of Russia, of all the 
workers and soldiers, and of 70 or 80 per cent of the 
peasants, not to mention the vast number of local, uyezd, 
town, gubernia, and regional congresses. During this 
period the bourgeoisie did not succeed in convening a 
single institution representing the majority (except drat 
obvious sham and mockery called the “Democratic Con- 
ference”, 47 which enraged the proletariat). The Constituent 
Assembly reflected the same popular mood and the same 
political grouping as the First (June) All-Russia Congress 
of Soviets. 48 By the time the Constituent Assembly was 
convened (January 1918), the Second (October 191 7)'* 9 
and Third (January 1918) 50 congresses of Soviets had 
met, both of which had demonstrated as clear as clear 
could be that the people.had swung to the left, had become 
revolutionised, had turned away from the Mensheviks and 
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the Socialist-Revolutionaries, and had passed over to the 
side of the Bolsheviks; that is, had turned away from 
petty-bourgeois leadership, from the illusion that it was 
possible to reach a compromise with the bourgeoisie, and 
had joined the proletarian revolutionary struggle for the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 

So, even the external history of the Soviets shows that 
the Constituent Assembly was a reactionary body and 
that its dispersal was inevitable. But Kautsky sticks firmly 
to his “slogan”: let “pure democracy” prevail though the 
revolution perish and the bourgeoisie triumph over the 
proletariat! Fiat justitia, per eat mundus!" 

Here arc the brief figures relating to the all-Russia con- 
gresses of Sovieis in the course of the history of the Rus- 
sian revolution: 



All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets 


Number 
of Dele- 
gates 


Number 
or Bol- 
sheviks 


Percentase 
of Bolsheviks 


First (June 3, 1917) 


790 


103 


13 


Second (October 25, 1917) . . . 


675 


343 


51 ■ 


Third (January 10, 1918) . . . 


710 


434 


61 


Fourth (March 14, 1918) . . . 


1,232 


795 


64 


Fifth (July 4, 1918) 


1,164 


773 


66 



One glance at these figures is enough to understand 
why the defence of the Constituent Assembly and talk 
(like Kautsky’s) about the Bolsheviks not having a majo- 
rity of the population behind them are just ridiculed in 
Russia. 

The Soviet Constitution 

As I have already pointed out, the disfranchisement of 
the bourgeoisie is not a necessary and indispensable fea- 
ture of the dictatorship of the proletariat. And in Russia, 
the Bolsheviks, who long before October put forward the 

* Let justice be done, even though the world may perish. — Ed. 
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slogan of proletarian dictatorship, did not say anything 
in advance about disfranchising the exploiters. This 
aspect of the dictatorship did not make its appearance 
“according to the plan” of any particular party; it emerged 
of itself in the course of the struggle. Of course, Kautsky 
the historian failed to notice this. He failed to understand 
that even when the Mensheviks (who compromised with 
the bourgeoisie) still ruled the Soviets, the bourgeoisie cut 
themselves off from the Soviets of their own accord, boy- 
cotted them, put themselves up in opposition to them and 
intrigued against them. The Soviets arose without any 
constitution and existed without one for more than a year 
(from the spring of 1917 to the summer of 1918). The 
fury of the bourgeoisie against this independent and om- 
nipotent (because it was all-embracing) organisation of 
the oppressed; the fight, the unscrupulous, self-seeking and 
sordid fight, the bourgeoisie waged against the Soviets; 
and, lastly, the overt participation of the bourgeoisie 
(from the Cadets to the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
from Milyukov to Kerensky) in the Kornilov mutiny— all 
this paved the way for the formal exclusion of the bour- 
geoisie from the Soviets. 

Kautsky has heard about the Kornilov mutiny, but he 
majestically scorns historical facts and the course and 
forms of the struggle which determine the forms of the 
dictatorship. Indeed, who should care about facts where 
“pure” democracy is involved? That is why Kautsky’s 
“criticism” of the disfranchisement of the bourgeoisie is 
distinguished by such . . . sweet naivete, which would be 
touching in a child but is repulsive in a person who has 
not yet been officially certified as feeble-minded. 

“. . .If the capitalists found themselves in an insignifi- 
cant minority under universal suffrage they would more 
readily become reconciled to their fate” (p. 33). . . . Charm- 
ing, isn’t it? Clever Kautsky has seen many cases in his- 
tory, and, generally, knows perfectly well from his own 
observations of life of landowners and capitalists reckon- 
ing with the will of the majority of the oppressed. Clever 
Kautsky firmly advocates an “opposition”, i.e., parliamen- 
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tary struggle. That is literally what he says: “opposition” 
(p. 34 and elsewhere). 

My dear learned historian and politician! It would not 
harm you to know that “opposition” is a concept that 
belongs to the peaceful and only to the parliamentary 
struggle, i.e., a concept that corresponds to a non-revolu- 
tionary situation, a concept that corresponds to an absence 
of revolution. During revolution we have to deal with a 
ruthless enemy in civil war; and no reactionary jeremiads 
of a petty bourgeois who fears such a war, as Kautsky 
does, will alter the fact. To examine the problems of ruth- 
less civil war from the point of view of “opposition” at 
a time when the bourgeoisie are prepared to commit any 
crime — the example of the Versailles men and their deals 
with Bismarck must mean something to every person who 
does not treat history like Gogol’s Petrushka 51 — when the 
bourgeoisie are summoning foreign states to their aid 
and intriguing with them against the revolution, is simply 
comical. The revolutionary proletariat is to put on a 
nightcap, like “Muddle-headed Counsellor” Kautsky, and 
regard the bourgeoisie, who are organising Dutov, Kras- 
nov and Czech counter-revolutionary insurrections 52 and 
are paying millions to saboteurs, as a legal “opposition”. 
Oh, what profundity! 

Kautsky is exclusively interested in the formal, legal 
aspect of the question, and, reading his disquisitions on 
the Soviet Constitution, one involuntarily recalls Bebel’s 
words: Lawyers are thoroughbred reactionaries. “In 
reality,” Kautsky writes, “the capitalists alone cannot be 
disfranchised. What is a capitalist in the legal sense of 
the term? A property-owner? Even in a country which 
has advanced so far along the path of economic progress 
as Germany, where the proletariat is so numerous, the 
establishment of a Soviet republic would disfranchise a 
large mass of people. In 1907, the number of persons in 
the German Empire engaged in the three great occupa- 
tional groups — agriculture, industry and commerce — 
together with their families amounted roughly to thirty- 
five million in the wage-earners’ and salaried employees’ 
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group, and seventeen million in the independent group. 
Hence, a party might well form a majority among the 
wage-workers but a minority among the population as a 
whole” (p. 33). 

That is an example of Kautsky’s mode of argument. 
Isn’t it the counter-revolutionary whining of a bourgeois? 
Why, Mr. Kautsky, have you relegated all the “indepen- 
dents” to the category of the disfranchised, when you 
know very well that the overwhelming majority of the 
Russian peasants do not employ hired labour, and do not, 
therefore, lose their franchise? Isn’t this falsification? 

Why, learned economist, did you not quote the facts 
with which you are perfectly familiar and which are to be 
found in those same German statistical returns for 1907 
relating to hired labour in agriculture according to size 
of farms? Why did you not quote these facts to enable 
the German workers, the readers of your pamphlet, to see 
how many exploiters there are , and how few they are 
compared with the total number of “farmers” who figure 
in German statistics? 

You did not because your apostasy has made you a 
mere sycophant of the bourgeoisie. 

The term capitalist, Kautsky argues, is legally a vague 
concept, and on several pages he thunders against the 
“arbitrariness” of the Soviet Constitution. This “serious 
scholar” has no objection to the British bourgeoisie taking 
several centuries to work out and develop a new (new for 
the Middle Ages) bourgeois constitution, but, representa- 
tive of lackey’s science that he is, he will allow no time 
to us, the workers and peasants of Russia. He expects us 
to have a constitution all worked out to the very last letter 
in a few months 

“Arbitrariness!” Just imagine what a depth of vile sub- 
servience to the bourgeoisie and most inept pedantry is 
contained in such a reproach. When thoroughly bourgeois 
and for the most part reactionary lawyers in the capitalist 
countries have for centuries or decades been drawing up 
most detailed rules and regulations and writing scores 
and hundreds of volumes of laws and interpretations of 
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laws to oppress the workers, to bind the poor man hand 
and foot and to place thousands of hindrances and obsta- 
cles in the way of any of the common labouring people — 
there the bourgeois liberals and Mr. Kautsky see no 
“arbitrariness”! That is “law” and “order”! The ways 
in which the poor are to be “kept down” have all been 
thought out and written down. There are thousands of 
bourgeois lawyers and bureaucrats (about them Kautsky 
says nothing at all, probably just because Marx attached 
enormous significance to smashing the bureaucratic ma- 
chine. . .) — lawyers and bureaucrats who know how to 
interpret the laws in such a way that the worker and the 
average peasant can never break through the barbed - 
wire entanglements of these laws. This is not “arbitrari- 
ness” on the part of the bourgeoisie, it is not the dictator- 
ship of the sordid and self-seeking exploiters who are 
sucking the blood of the people. Nothing of the kind! It 
is “pure democracy”, which is becoming purer and purer 
every day. 

But now that the toiling and exploited classes, while cut 
off by the imperialist war from their brothers across the 
border, have for the first time in history set up their own 
Soviets, have called to the work of political construction 
those people whom the bourgeoisie used to oppress, grind 
down and stupefy, and have begun themselves to build 
a new, proletarian state, have begun in the heat of furious 
struggle, in the fire of civil war, to sketch the fundamen- 
tal principles of a state without exploiters — all the bour- 
geois scoundrels, the whole gang of bloodsuckers, with 
Kautsky echoing them, howl about “arbitrariness”! In- 
deed, how will these ignorant people, these workers and 
peasants, this “mob”, be able to interpret their laws? How 
can these common labourers acquire a sense of justice 
without the counsel of educated lawyers, of bourgeois 
writers, of the Kautskys and the wise old bureaucrats? 

Mr. Kautsky quotes from my speech of April 28, 191 8, 53 
the words: “The people themselves determine the proce- 
dure and the time of elections.” And Kautsky, the “pure 
democrat”, infers from this: 
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. .Hence, it would mean that every assembly of electors may 
determine the procedure of elections at their own discretion. Arbi- 
trariness and the opportunity of getting rid of undesirable opposition 
in the ranks of the proletariat itself would thus be carried to the 
extreme” (p. 37). 

Well, how does this differ from the talk of a hack hired 
by capitalists, who howls about the people oppressing 
industrious workers who are “willing to work” during a 
strike? Why is the bourgeois bureaucratic method of 
determining electoral procedure under “pure” bourgeois 
democracy not arbitrariness? Why should the sense of 
justice among the masses who have risen to fight their 
age-old exploiters and who are being educated and steeled 
in this desperate struggle be less than that of a handful 
of bureaucrats, intellectuals and lawyers brought up in 
bourgeois prejudices? 

Kautsky is a true socialist. Don’t dare suspect the sin- 
cerity of this very respectable father of a family, of this 
very honest citizen. He is an ardent and convinced sup- 
porter of the victory of the workers, of the proletarian 
revolution All he wants is that the honey-mouthed, petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals and philistines in nightcaps should 
first — before the masses begin to move, before they start 
a furious battle with the exploiters, and certainly without 
civil war— draw up a moderate and precise set of rules 
for the development of the revolution 

Burning with profound moral indignation, our most 
learned Judas Golovlyov 54 tells the German workers that 
on June 14, 1918, the All-Russia Central Executive Com- 
mittee of Soviets resolved to expel the representatives of 
the Right Socialist-Revolutionary Party and the Menshe- 
viks from the Soviets. 55 “This measure,” writes Judas 
Kautsky, all afire with noble indignation, “is not directed 
against definite persons guilty of definite punishable 

offences The Constitution of the Soviet Republic does 

not contain a single word about the immunity of Soviet 
deputies. It is not definite persons , but definite parties 
that are expelled from the Soviets” (p. 37). 
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Yes, that is really awful, an intolerable departure from 
pure democracy, according to the rules of which our rev- 
olutionary Judas Kautsky will make the revolution. We 
Russian Bolsheviks should first have guaranteed immunity 
to the Savinkovs and Co., to the Lieberdans, 56 Potresovs 
(“activists” 57 ) and Co., then drawn up a criminal code 
proclaiming participation in the Czech counter-revolu- 
tionary war, 58 or in the alliance with the German impe- 
rialists in the Ukraine or in Georgia against the workers 
of one’s own country, to be “punishable offences”, and 
only then , on the basis of this criminal code, would we 
be entitled, in accordance with the principles of “pure 
democracy”, to expel “definite persons” from the Soviets. 
It goes without saying that the Czechs, who are subsidised 
by the British and French capitalists through the medium 
(or thanks to the agitation) of the Savinkovs, Potresovs 
and Lieberdans, and the Krasnovs who receive ammuni- 
tion from the Germans through the medium of the Ukra- 
inian and Tiflis Mensheviks, would have sat quietly 
waiting until we were ready with our proper criminal 
code, and, like the purest democrats they are, would have 
confined themselves to the role of an “opposition”. 

No less profound moral indignation is aroused in Kaut- 
sky ’s breast by the fact that the Soviet Constitution disfran- 
chises. all those who “employ hired labour with a view to 
profit”. “A home-worker, or a small master employing 
only one journeyman,” Kautsky writes, “may live and feel 
quite like a proletarian, but he has no vote” (p. 36). 

What a departure from “pure democracy”! What an 
injustice! True, up to now all Marxists have thought — and 
thousands of facts have proved it — that the small masters 
were the most unscrupulous and grasping exploiters of 
hired labour, but our Judas Kautsky takes the small mas- 
ters not as a class (who invented that pernicious theory 
of the class struggle?) but as single individuals, exploiters 
who “live and feel quite like proletarians”. The famous 
“thrifty Agnes”, who was considered dead and buried 
long ago, has come to life again under Kautsky 's pen. 
This “thrifty Agnes” was invented and launched into 
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German literature some decades ago by that “pure” dem- 
ocrat, the bourgeois Eugen Richter. He predicted untold 
calamities that would follow the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the confiscation of the capital of the exploiters, 
and asked with an innocent air: What is a capitalist in 
the legal sense of the term? He took as an example a 
poor, thrifty seamstress (“thrifty Agnes”), whom the 
wicked “proletarian dictators” rob of her last farthing. 
There was a time when all German Social-Democrats 
used to poke fun at this “thrifty Agnes” of the pure dem- 
ocrat, Eugen Richter. But that was a long, long time ago, 
when Bebel, who was quite frank and open about there 
being many national-liberals 59 in his party, was still alive; 
that was very long ago, when Kautsky was not yet a 
renegade. 

Now “thrifty Agnes” has come to life again in the per- 
son of the “small master who employs only one journey- 
man and who lives and feels quite like a proletarian”. 
The wicked Bolsheviks are wronging him, depriving him 
of his vote. It is true that “every assembly of electors” in 
the Soviet Republic, as Kautsky tells us, may admit into 
its midst a poor little master who, for instance, may be 
connected with this or that factory, if, by way of an ex- 
ception, he is not an exploiter, and if he really “lives and 
feels quite like a proletarian”. But can one rely on the 
knowledge of life, on the sense of justice of an irregular 
factory meeting of common workers acting (how awful!) 
without a written code? Would it not clearly be better 
to grant the vote to all exploiters, to all who employ 
hired labour, rather than risk the possibility of “thrifty 
Agnes” and the “small master who lives and feels quite 
like a proletarian” being wronged by the workers? 

* * «• 




Let the contemptible renegade scoundrels, amidst the 
applause of the bourgeoisie and the social-chauvinists, * 

* I have just read a leading article in Frankfurter Zeitun g 60 
(No. 293, October 22, 1918), giving an enthusiastic summary ot 
Kautsky’s pamphlet. This organ of the stock exchange is satisfied. 
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abuse our Soviet Constitution for disfranchising the ex- 
ploiters! That’s fine because it will accelerate and widen 
the split between the revolutionary workers of Europe and 
the Scheidemanns and Kautskys, the Renaudels and Lon- 
guets, the Hendersons and Ramsay MacDonalds, the old 
leaders and old betrayers of socialism. 

The mass of the oppressed classes, the class-conscious 
and honest revolutionary proletarian leaders will be on 
our side. It will be enough to acquaint such proletarians 
and such people with our Soviet Constitution for them 
to say at once: “These are really our people , this is a 
real workers’ party, this is a real workers’ government, 
for it does not deceive the workers by talking about re- 
forms in the way all the above-mentioned leaders have 
done, but is fighting the exploiters in real earnest, making 
a revolution in real earnest and actually fighting for the 
complete emancipation of the workers.” 

The fact that after a year’s “experience” the Soviets 
have deprived the exploiters of the franchise shows that 
the Soviets are really organisations of the oppressed and 
not of social-imperialists and social-pacifists who have 
sold themselves to the bourgeoisie. The fact that the Sovi- 
ets have disfranchised the exploiters shows they are not 
organs of petty-bourgeois compromise with the capitalists, 
not organs of parliamentary chatter (on the part of 
the Kautskys, the Longuets and the MacDonalds), but 
organs of the genuinely revolutionary proletariat which 
is waging a life-and-death struggle against the exploi- 
ters. 

“Kautsky’s book is almost unknown here,” a well-in- 
formed comrade wrote to me from Berlin a few days ago 
(today is October 30). I would advise our ambassadors in 
Germany and Switzerland not to stint thousands in buy- 
ing up this book and distributing it gratis among the 

And no wonder! And a comrade writes to me from Berlin that 
Vorwdrts , 61 the organ of the Scheidemanns, has declared in a special 
article that it subscribes to almost every line Kautsky has written. 
Hearty congratulations! 
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class-conscious workers so as to trample in the mud this 
“European” — read: imperialist and reformist — Social- 
Democracy, which has long been a “stinking corpse”. 

* * * 

At the end of his book on pages 61 and 63, Mr. Kaut- 
sky bitterly laments the fact that the “new theory” (as he 
caHs Bolshevism, fearing to touch Marx’s and Engels’s 
analysis of the Paris Commune) “finds supporters even in 
old democracies like Switzerland, for instance”. “It is 
incomprehensible” to Kautsky “how this theory can be 
adopted by German Social-Democrats”. 

No, it is quite comprehensible; for after the serious les- 
sons of the war the revolutionary masses are becoming 
sick and tired of the Scheidemanns and the Kautskys. 

“We” have always been in favour of democracy, Kaut- 
sky writes, yet we are supposed suddenly to renounce it! 

“We”, the opportunists of Social-Democracy, have al- 
ways been opposed to the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and Kolb and Co. proclaimed this long ago. Kautsky 
knows this and vainly expects that he will be able to con- 
ceal from his readers the obvious fact that he has “re- 
turned to the fold” of the Bernsteins and Kolbs. 

“We”, the revolutionary Marxists, have never made a 
fetish of “pure” (bourgeois) democracy. As is known, in 
1903 Plekhanov was a revolutionary Marxist (later his 
unfortunate turn brought him to the position of a Russian 
Scheidemann). And in that year Plekhanov declared at 
our Party Congress, which was then adopting its pro- 
gramme, that in the revolution the proletariat would, if 
necessary, disfranchise the capitalists and disperse any 
parliament that was found to be counter-revolutionary. 
That this is the only view that corresponds to Marxism 
will be clear to anybody even from the statements of Marx 
and Engels which I have quoted above; it patently fol- 
lows from all the fundamental principles of Marxism. 

“We”, the revolutionary Marxists, never made speeches 
to the people that the Kautskyites of all nations love to 
make, cringing before the bourgeoisie, adapting them- 
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selves to the bourgeois parliamentary system, keeping 
silent about the bourgeois character of modern democracy 
and demanding only its extension, only that it be carried 

I to its logical conclusion. 

“We” said to the bourgeoisie: You, exploiters and 
hypocrites, talk about democracy, while at every step you 
erect thousands of barriers to prevent the oppressed peo- 
ple from taking part in politics. We take you at your word 
and, in the interests of these people, demand the exten- 
sion of your bourgeois democracy in order to prepare the 
people for revolution for the purpose of overthrowing 
you, the exploiters. And if you exploiters attempt to offer 
resistance to our proletarian revolution we shall ruthlessly 
suppress you; we shall deprive you of all rights; more 
than that, we shall not give you any bread, for in our 
proletarian republic the exploiters will have no rights, 
they will be deprived of fire and water, for we are social- 
ists in real earnest, and not in the Scheidemann or Kaut- 
sky fashion. 

That is what “we”, the revolutionary Marxists, said, and 
will say — and that is why the oppressed people will sup- 
port us and be with us, while the Scheidemanns and the 
Kautskys will be swept into the renegades* cesspool. 

Written October-not later than Collected Works, 

November 10, 1918 Vol. 28, pp. 242-80 

Published in pamphlet form in 
1918 by Kommunist 
Publishers, Moscow 



“Democracy” and Dictatorship 



The few numbers of the Berlin Red Banner and the 
Vienna Call ( Weckruf ), 62 organ of the Communist Party 
of German Austria, that have reached Moscow, show that 
the traitors to socialism — those who supported the war of 
the predatory imperialists — the Scheidemanns and Eberts, 
Austcrlitzes and Renners — are getting the rebuff they 
deserve from the genuine representatives of the revolu- 
tionary workers of Germany and Austria. We extend 
warm greetings to both papers, which epitomise the vital- 
ity and growth of the Third International. 63 

Apparently the chief question of the revolution both in 
Germany and Austria now is: Constituent Assembly or 
Soviet government? The spokesmen of the bankrupt 
Second International, all the way from Scheidemann to 
Kautsky, stand for the first and describe their stand as 
defence of “democracy” (Kautsky has even gone so far as 
to call it “pure democracy”) as distinct from dictatorship. 
In the pamphlet The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky, which has just come off the press in 
Moscow and Petrograd, I examine Kautsky ’s views in 
detail. I shall try briefly to give the substance of the point 
at issue, which has become the question of the day for all 
the advanced capitalist countries. 

The Scheidemanns and Kautskys speak about “pure 
democracy” and “democracy” in general for the purpose 
of deceiving the people and concealing from them the 
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bourgeois character of present-day democracy. Let the 
bourgeoisie continue to keep the entire apparatus of state 
power in their hands, let a handful of exploiters continue 
to use the former, bourgeois, state machine! Elections held 
in such circumstances are lauded by the bourgeoisie, for 
very good reasons, as being “free”, “equal”, “democratic” 
and “universal”. These words are designed to conceal the 
truth, to conceal the fact that the means of production 
and political power remain in the hands of the exploiters, 
and that therefore real freedom and real equality for the 
exploited, that is, for the vast majority of the population, 
are out of the question. It is profitable and indispensable 
for the bourgeoisie to conceal from the people the bour- 
geois character of modern democracy, to picture it as 
democracy in general or “pure democracy”, and the Schei- 
demanns and the Kautskys, repeating this, in practice 
abandon the standpoint of the proletariat and side with 
the bourgeoisie. 

Marx and Engels in their last joint preface to the Com- 
munist Manifesto (in 1872) considered it necessary special- 
ly to warn the workers that the proletariat cannot sim- 
ply lay hold of the ready-made (that is, the bourgeois) 
state machine and wield it for its own purpose, that it 
must smash it, break it up. 64 The renegade Kautsky, who 
has written a special pamphlet entitled The Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat , concealed from the workers this most 
important Marxist truth, utterly distorted Marxism, and, 
quite obviously, the praise which Scheidemann and Co. 
showered on the pamphlet was fully merited as praise by 
agents of the bourgeoisie for one switching to the ride of 
the bourgeoisie. 

It is sheer mockery of the working and exploited people 
to speak of pure democracy, of democracy in general, of 
equality, freedom and universal rights when the workers 
and all working people are ill-fed, ill-clad, ruined and 
worn out not only as a result of capitalist wage-slavery, 
but as a consequence of four years of predatory war, 
while the capitalists and profiteers remain in possession of 
the “property” usurped by them and the “ready-made” 
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apparatus of state power. This is tantamount to trampling 
on the basic truths of Marxism which has taught the 
workers: you must take advantage of bourgeois democ- 
racy which, compared with feudalism, represents a great 
historical advance, but not for one minute must you forget 
the bourgeois character of this “democracy”, its histori- 
cally conditional and limited character. Never share the 
“superstitious belief” in the “state” and never forget that 
the state even in the most democratic republic, and not 
only in a monarchy, is simply a machine for the suppres- 
sion of one class by another. 

The bourgeoisie are compelled to be hypocritical and to 
describe as “popular government” or democracy in gen- 
eral, or pure democracy, the (bourgeois) democratic repub- 
lic which is, in practice, the dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie, the dictatorship of the exploiters over the working 
people. The Scheidemanns and Kautskys, the Austerlitzes 
and Renners (and. now, to our regret, with the help of 
Friedrich Adler) fall in line with this falsehood and hypoc- 
risy. But Marxists, Communists, expose this hypocrisy, 
and tell the workers and the working people in general 
this frank and straightforward truth: the democratic re- 
public, the Constituent Assembly, general elections, etc., 
are, in practice, the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, and 
for the emancipation of labour from the yoke of capital 
there is no other way but to replace this dictatorship with 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat alone can emanci- 
pate humanity from the oppression of capital, from the 
lies, falsehood and hypocrisy of bourgeois democracy — 
democracy for the rich— and establish democracy for the 
poor, that is, make the blessings of democracy really 
accessible to the workers and poor peasants, whereas now 
(even in the most democratic — bourgeois— republic) the 
blessings of democracy are, in fact , inaccessible to the 
vast majority of working people. 

Take, for example, freedom of assembly and freedom 
of the press. The Scheidemanns and Kautskys, the Auster- 
litzes and Renners assure the workers that the present 
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elections to the Constituent Assembly in Germany and 
Austria are “democratic”. That is a lie. In practice the 
capitalists, the exploiters, the landowners and the profi- 
teers own 9/10 of the best meeting halls, and 9/10 of the 
stocks of newsprint, printing-presses, etc. The urban work- 
ers and the farm hands and day labourers are, in practice, 
debarred from democracy by the “sacred right of prop- 
erty” (guarded by the Kautskys and Renners, and now, 
to our regret, by Friedrich Adler as well) and by the 
bourgeois state apparatus, that is, bourgeois officials, bour- 
geois judges, and so on. The present “freedom of assem- 
bly and the press” in the “democratic” (bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic) German republic is false and hypocritical, be- 
cause in fact it is. freedom for the rich to buy and bribe 
the press, freedom for the rich to befuddle the people with 
the venomous lies of the bourgeois press, freedom for 
the rick to keep as their “property” the landowners’ man- 
sions, the best buildings, etc. The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat will take from the capitalists and hand over to 
the working people the landowners’ mansions, the best 
buildings, printing-presses and the stocks of newsprint. 

But this means replacing “universal”, “pure” democ- 
racy by the “dictatorship of one class”, scream the Schei- 
demanns and Kautskys, the Austerlitzes and Renners (to- 
gether with their followers in other countries — the Gom- 
perses, Hendersons, Renaudels, Vanderveldes and Go.). 

Wrong, we reply. This means replacing what in fact is 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie (a dictatorship hypo- 
critically cloaked in the forms of the democratic bourgeois 
republic) by the dictatorship of the proletariat. This 
means replacing democracy for the rich by democracy 
for the poor. This means replacing freedom of assembly 
and the press for the minority, for the exploiters, by free- 
dom of assembly and the press for the majority of the 
population, for the working people. This means a gigantic, 
world-historic extension of democracy, its transformation 
from falsehood into truth, the liberation of humanity from 
the shackles of capital, which distorts and truncates any, 
even the most “democratic” and republican, bourgeois 
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democracy. This means replacing the bourgeois state by the 
proletarian state, a replacement that is the sole way the 
state can eventually wither away altogether. 

But why not reach this goal without the dictatorship of 
one class? Why not switch directly to “pure” democracy? 
So ask the hypocritical friends of the bourgeoisie or the 
naive petty bourgeois and philistines gulled by them. 

And we reply: Because in any capitalist society the 
decisive say lies with either the bourgeoisie or the prole- 
tariat, while the small proprietors, inevitably, remain 
wavering, helpless, stupid dreamers of “pure”, i.e., non- 
class or above-class, democracy. Because from a society 
in which one class oppresses another there is no way out 
other than through the dictatorship of the oppressed class. 
Because the proletariat alone is capable of defeating the 
bourgeoisie, of overthrowing them, being the sole class 
which capitalism has united and “schooled”, and which 
is capable of drawing to its side the wavering mass of 
the working population with a petty-bourgeois way of 
life, of drawing them to its side or at least “neutralising” 
them. Because only mealy-mouthed petty bourgeois and 
philistines can dream— deceiving thereby both themselves 
and the workers — of overthrowing capitalist oppression 
without a long and difficult process of suppressing the 
resistance of the exploiters. In Germany and Austria this 
resistance is not yet very pronounced because expropria- 
tion of the expropriators has not yet begun. But once ex- 
propriation begins the resistance will be fierce and des- 
perate. In concealing this from themselves and from the 
workers the Scheidemanns and Kautskys, the Austerlitzes 
and Renners betray the interests of the proletariat, 
switching at the most decisive moment from the class 
struggle and overthrow of the yoke of the bourgeoisie to 
getting the proletariat to come to terms with the bour- 
geoisie, achieving “social peace” or reconciliation of 
exploited and exploiters. 

Revolutions are the locomotives of history, said Marx. 65 
Revolutions teach quickly. The urban workers and farm 
hands in Germany and Austria will quickly discern the 
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betrayal of the cause of socialism by the Scheidemanns 
and Kautskys, the Austerlitzes and Renners. The proletar- 
iat will cast aside these “social traitors” — socialists in 
words and betrayers of socialism in practice — as it did in 
Russia with the same kind of petty bourgeoisie and philis- 
tines — the Mensheviks and “Socialist-Revolutionaries”. 
The more complete the domination of the above-men- 
tioned “leaders”, the quicker the proletariat will see that 
only the replacement of the bourgeois state, be it the most 
democratic bourgeois republic, by a state of the type of 
the Paris Commune (about which so much was said by 
Marx, who has been distorted and betrayed by the 
Scheidemanns and Kautskys) or by a state of the Soviet 
type, can open the way to socialism. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat will deliver humanity from capitalist op- 
pression and war. 

Moscow, December 23, 1918 

Pravda No. 2, January 3, 1919 Collected Works, 

Vol. 28, pp. 368-72 
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Speech at the Opening Session 
of the Congress 
March 2 

On behalf of the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party I declare the First Congress of the 
Communist International open. First I would ask all pres- 
ent to rise in tribute to the finest representatives of the 
Third International: Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg . 67 {All rise.) 

Comrades, our gathering has great historic significance. 
It testifies to the collapse of all the illusions cherished by 
bourgeois democrats. Not only in Russia, but in the most 
developed capitalist countries of Europe, Germany for 
example, civil war is a fact. 

The bourgeoisie are terror-stricken at the growing 
workers’ revolutionary movement. This is understandable 
if we take into account that the development of events 
since the imperialist war inevitably favours the workers’ 
revolutionary movement, and that the world revolution is 
beginning and growing in intensity everywhere. 

The people are aware of the greatness and significance 
of the struggle now going on. All that is needed is to find 
the practical form to enable the proletariat to establish its 
rule. Such a form is the Soviet system with the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Dictatorship of the proletariat — 
until now these words were Latin to the masses. Thanks 
to the spread of the Soviets throughout the world this 
Latin has been translated into all modern languages; a 
practical form of dictatorship has been found by the 
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f working people. The mass of workers now understand it 
thanks to Soviet power in Russia, thanks to the Spartacus 
League 63 in Germany and to similar organisations in 

I other countries, such as, for example, the Shop Stewards 
Committees in Britain . 69 All this shows that a revolution- 
ary form of the dictatorship of the proletariat has been 
found, that the proletariat is now able to exercise its rule. 

Comrades, I think that after the events in Russia and 
the January struggle in Germany, it is especially impor- 
tant to note that in other countries, too, the latest form 
of the workers’ movement is asserting itself and getting 
the upper hand. Today, for example, I read in an anti- 
socialist newspaper a report to the effect that the British 
Government had received a deputation from the Birming- 
ham Workers’ Council 70 and had expressed its readiness 
to recognise the Councils as economic bodies. The Soviet 
system has triumphed not only in backward Russia, but 
also in the most developed country of Europe — in Ger- 
many, and in Britain, the oldest capitalist country. 

Even though the bourgeoisie are still raging, even 
though they may kill thousands more workers, victory 
will be ours, the victory of the world-wide communist 
revolution is assured. 

Comrades, I extend hearty greetings to you on behalf 
of the Central Committee of the Russian Communist 

■ Party. I move that we elect a presidium. Let us have 
nominations. 

Collected Works, 
Vol. 28, pp. 453-56 



First published in Russian 
in 1921 in the book First 
Congress of the Communist 
International. Minutes, 
Petrograd 



First published in 1920, 
in German, in the book 
Der 1 Kongress der 
Kommunistischen 
Internationale. Protokoll, 
Petrograd 
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Theses and Report on Bourgeois 
Democracy and the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat 
March 4 

1. Faced with the growth of the revolutionary workers’ 
movement in every country, the bourgeoisie and their 
agents in the workers’ organisations are making desperate 
attempts to find ideological and political arguments in 
defence of the rule of the exploiters. Condemnation of 
dictatorship and defence of democracy are particularly 
prominent among these arguments. The falsity and hypoc- 
risy of this argument, repeated in a thousand strains by 
the capitalist press and at the Berne yellow International 
Conference in February 19 19, 71 are obvious to all who 
refuse to betray the fundamental principles of socialism. 

2. Firstly, this argument employs the concepts of “de- 
mocracy in general” and “dictatorship in general”, without 
posing the question of the class concerned. This non-class 
or above-class presentation, which supposedly is popular, 
is an outright travesty of the basic tenet of socialism, 
namely, its theory of class struggle, which socialists who 
have sided with the bourgeoisie recognise in words but dis- 
regard in practice. For in no civilised capitalist country 
does “democracy in general” exist; all that exists is bour- 
geois democracy, and it is not a question of “dictatorship 
in general”, but of the dictatorship of the oppressed class, 
i.e., the proletariat, over its oppressors and exploiters, i.e., 
the bourgeoisie, in order to overcome the resistance offered 
by the exploiters in their fight to maintain their domi- 
nation. 
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3. History teaches us that no oppressed class ever did, 
or could, achieve power without going through a period 
of dictatorship, i.e., the conquest of political power and 
forcible suppression of the resistance always offered by the 
exploiters— a resistance that is most desperate, most fu- 
rious, and that stops at nothing. The bourgeoisie, whose do- 
mination is now defended by the socialists who denounce 

dictatorship in general and extol “democracy in gen- 
eral , won power in the advanced countries through a 
series of insurrections, civil wars, and the forcible suppres- 
sion of kings, feudal lords, slave-owners and their attempts 
at restoration. In books, pamphlets, congress resolutions 
and propaganda speeches socialists everywhere have thou- 
sands and millions of times explained to the people the 
class nature of these bourgeois revolutions and this bour- 
geois dictatorship. That is why the present defence of 
bourgeois democracy under cover of talk about “democra- 
cy in general” and the present howls and shouts agaihst 
proletarian dictatorship under cover of shouts about “dic- 
tatorship in general” are an outright betrayal of socialism. 
They are, in fact, desertion to the bourgeoisie, denial of 
the proletariat s right to its own, proletarian, revolution, 
and defence of bourgeois reformism at the very historical 
juncture when bourgeois reformism throughout the world 
has collapsed and the war has created a revolutionary 
situation. 

4. In explaining the class nature of bourgeois civilisa- 
tion, bourgeois democracy and the bourgeois parliamen- 
tary system, all socialists have expressed the idea formu- 
lated with the greatest scientific precision by Marx and 
Engels, namely, that the most democratic bourgeois repub- 
lic is no more than a machine for the suppression of the 
working class by the bourgeoisie, for the suppression of 
the working people by a handful of capitalists. 72 There 
is not a single revolutionary, not a single Marxist among 
those now shouting against dictatorship and for democra- 
cy who has not sworn and vowed to the workers that he 
accepts this basic truth of socialism. But now, when the 
revolutionary proletariat is in a fighting mood and taking 
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action to destroy this machine of oppression and to estab- 
lish proletarian dictatorship, these traitors to socialism 
claim that the bourgeoisie have granted the working 
people “pure democracy”, have abandoned resistance and 
are prepared to yield to the majority of the working 
people. They assert that in a democratic republic there is 
not, and never has been, any such thing as a state machine 
for the oppression of labour by capital. 

5. The Paris Commune— to which all who parade as 
socialists pay lip service, for they know that the workers 
ardently and sincerely sympathise with the Commune- 
showed very clearly the historically conventional nature 
and limited value of the bourgeois parliamentary system 
and bourgeois democracy— institutions which, though 
highly progressive compared with medieval times, 
inevitably require a radical alteration in the era of pro- 
letarian revolution. It was Marx who best appraised the 
historical significance of the Commune. In his analysis, 
he revealed the exploiting nature of bourgeois democracy 
and the bourgeois parliamentary system under which the 
oppressed classes enjoy the right to decide once in several 
years which representative of the propertied classes shall 
“represent and suppress” ( ver - und zertreten) the people 
in parliament. 73 And it is now, when the Soviet movement 
is embracing the entire world and continuing the work 
of the Commune for all to see, that the traitors to social- 
ism are forgetting the concrete experience and concrete 
lessons of the Paris Commune and repeating the old bour- 
geois rubbish about “democracy in general”. The Com- 
mune was not a parliamentary institution. 

6. The significance of the Commune, furthermore, lies 
in the fact that it endeavoured to crush, to smash to its 
very foundations, the bourgeois state apparatus, the 
bureaucratic, judicial, military and police machine, and 
to replace it by a self-governing, mass workers’ organisa- 
tion in which there was no division between legislative 
and executive power. All contemporary bourgeois-demo- 
cratic republics, including the German republic, which the 
traitors to socialism, in mockery of the truth, describe as 
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a proletarian republic, retain this state apparatus. We 
therefore again get quite clear confirmation of the point 
that shouting in defence of “democracy in general” is 
actually defence of the bourgeoisie and their privileges 
as exploiters. 

7. “Freedom of assembly” can be taken as a sample 
of the requisites of “pure democracy”. Every class- 
conscious worker who has not broken with his class will 
readily appreciate the absurdity of promising freedom of 
assembly to the exploiters at a time and in a situation 
when the exploiters are resisting the overthrow of their 
rule and are fighting to retain their privileges. When the 
bourgeoisie were revolutionary, they did' not,’ either in 
England in 1649 or in France in 1793, grant “freedom of 
assembly” to the monarchists and nobles, who summoned 
foreign troops and “assembled” to organise attempts at 
restoration. If the present-day bourgeoisie, who have long 
since become reactionary, demand from the proletariat 
advance guarantees of “freedom of assembly” for the 
exploiters, whatever the resistance offered by the capi- 
talists to being expropriated, the workers will only laugh 
at their hypocrisy. 

The workers know perfectly well, too, that even in the 
most democratic bourgeois republic “freedom of assem- 
bly” is a hollow phrase, for the rich have the best public 
and private buildings at their disposal, and enough leisure 
to assemble at meetings, which are protected by the 
bourgeois machine of power. The rural and urban work- 
ers and the small peasants — the overwhelming majority 
of the population — are denied all these things. As long 
as that state of affairs prevails, “equality”, i.e., “pure 
democracy”, is a fraud. The first thing to do to win 
genuine equality and enable the working people to enjoy 
democracy in practice is to deprive the exploiters of all 
the public and sumptuous private buildings, to give the 
working people leisure and to see to it that their freedom 
of assembly is protected by armed workers, not by scions 
of the nobility or capitalist officers in command of down- 
trodden soldiers. 
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Only when that change is effected can we speak of 
freedom of assembly and of equality without mocking at 
the workers, at working people in general, at the poor. 
And this change can be effected only by the vanguard of 
the working people, the proletariat, which overthrows the 
exploiters, the bourgeoisie. . 

8. “Freedom of the press” is another of the principal 
slogans of “pure democracy”. And here, too, the workers 
know — and socialists everywhere have admitted it mil- 
lions of times— that this freedom is a deception while the 
best printing-presses and the biggest stocks of paper are 
appropriated by the capitalists, and while capitalist rule 
over the press remains, a rule that is manifested through- 
out the world all the more strikingly, sharply and cyni- 
cally the more democracy and the republican system are 
developed, as in America for example. The first thing to 
do to win real equality and genuine democracy for the 
working people, for the workers and peasants, is. to 
deprive capital of the possibility of hiring writers, buying 
up publishing houses and bribing newspapers. And to do 
that the capitalists and exploiters have to be overthrown 
and their resistance suppressed. The capitalists have 
always used the term “freedom” to mean freedom for the 
rich to get richer and for the workers to starve to death. 
In capitalist usage, freedom of the press means freedom 
of the rich to bribe the press, freedom to use their wealth 
to shape and fabricate so-called public opinion. In this 
respect, too, the defenders of “pure democracy” prove 
to be defenders of an utterly foul and venal system that 
gives the rich control over the mass media. They prove 
to be deceivers of the people, who, with the aid of plau- 
sible, fine-soundirtg, but thoroughly false phrases, divert 
them from the concrete historical task of liberating the 
press from capitalist enslavement. Genuine freedom and 
equality will be embodied in the system which the Com- 
munists are building, and in which there will be no 
opportunity for amassing wealth at the expense of others, 
no objective opportunities for putting the press under the 
direct or indirect power of money, and no impediments 
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jn the way of any workingman (or groups of working- 
men, in any numbers) for enjoying and practising equal 
rights in the use of public printing-presses and public 
stocks of paper. 

9. The history of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies demonstrated, even before the war, what this 
celebrated “pure democracy” really is under capitalism. 
Marxists have always maintained that the more devel- 
oped, the “purer” democracy is, the more naked, acute 
and merciless the class struggle becomes, and the “purer” 
the capitalist oppression and bourgeois dictatorship. The 
Dreyfus case in republican France, the massacre of 
strikers by hired bands armed by the capitalists in the 
free and democratic American republic — these and thou- 
sands of similar facts illustrate the truth which the 
bourgeoisie are vainly seeking to conceal, namely, that 
actually terror and bourgeois dictatorship prevail in the 
most democratic of republics and are openly displayed 
every time the exploiters think the power of capital is 
being shaken. 

10. The imperialist war of 1914-18 conclusively revealed 
even to backward workers the true nature of bourgeois 
democracy, even in the freest republics, as being a dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie. Tens of millions were killed for the 
sake of enriching the German or the British group of mil- 
lionaires and multimillionaires, and bourgeois military 
dictatorships were established in the freest republics. This 
military dictatorship continues to exist in the Allied coun- 
tries even after Germany’s defeat. It was mostly the war 
that opened the eyes of the working people, that stripped 
bourgeois democracy of its camouflage and showed the 
people the abyss of speculation and profiteering that 
existed during and because of the war. It was in the name 
of “freedom and equality” that the bourgeoisie waged the 
war, and in the name of “freedom and equality” that the 
munition manufacturers piled up fabulous fortunes. Noth- 
ing that the yellow Berne International 7 '* does can conceal 
from the people the now thoroughly exposed exploiting 
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character of bourgeois freedom, bourgeois equality and 
bourgeois democracy. 

11. In Germany, the most developed capitalist country 
of continental Europe, the very first months of full repub- 
lican freedom, established as a result of imperialist Ger- 
many’s defeat, have shown the German workers and the 
whole world the true class substance of the bourgeois- 
democratic republic. The murder of Karl Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg is an event of epoch-making significance 
not only because of the tragic death of these finest people 
and leaders of the truly proletarian, Communist Interna- 
tional, but also because the class nature of an advanced 
European state— it can be said without exaggeration, of an 
advanced state on a world-wide scale— has been conclu- 
sively exposed. If those arrested, i.e., those placed under 
state protection, could be assassinated by officers and 
capitalists with impunity, and this under a government 
headed by social-patriots, then the democratic republic 
where such a thing was possible is a bourgeois dictatorship. 
Those who voice their indignation at the murder of Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg but fail to understand 
this fact are only demonstrating their stupidity, or hypoc- 
risy. “Freedom” in the German republic, one of the freest 
and advanced republics of the world, is freedom to mur- 
der arrested leaders of the proletariat with impunity. Nor 
can it be otherwise as long as capitalism remains, for the 
development of democracy sharpens rather than dampens 
the class struggle which, by virtue of all the results and 
influences of the war and of its consequences, has been 
brought to boiling point. 

Throughout the civilised world we see Bolsheviks being 
exiled, persecuted and thrown into prison. This is the 
case, for example, in Switzerland, one of the freest bour- 
geois republics, and in America, where there have been 
anti-Bolshevik pogroms, etc. From the standpoint of de- 
mocracy in general”, or “pure democracy , it is really 
ridiculous that advanced, civilised, and democratic coun- 
tries, which are armed to the teeth, should fear the pres- 
ence of a few score men from backward, famine-stricken 
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and ruined Russia, which the bourgeois papers, in tens 
of millions of copies, describe as savage, criminal, etc. 
Clearly, the social situation that could produce this 
crying contradiction is in fact a dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. 

12. In these circumstances, proletarian dictatorship is 
not only an absolutely legitimate means of overthrowing 
the exploiters and suppressing their resistance, but 
also absolutely necessary to the entire mass of working 
people, being their only defence against the bourgeois 
dictatorship which led to the war and is preparing new 
wars. 

The main thing that socialists fail to understand and 
that constitutes their short-sightedness in matters of 
theory, their subservience to bourgeois prejudices and their 
political betrayal of the proletariat is that in capitalist 
society, whenever there is any serious aggravation of the 
class struggle intrinsic to that society, there can be no al- 
ternative but the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie or the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Dreams of some third way 
are reactionary, petty-bourgeois lamentations. That is borne 
out by more than a century of development of bour- 
geois democracy and the working-class movement in all 
the advanced countries, and notably by the experience of 
the past five years. This is also borne out by the whole 
science of political economy, by the entire content of 
Marxism, which reveals the economic inevitability, wher- 
ever commodity economy prevails, of the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie that can only be replaced by the class 
which the very growth of capitalism develops, multiplies, 
welds together and strengthens, that is, the proletarian 
class. 

13. Another theoretical and political error of the social- 
ists is their failure to understand that ever since the ru- 
diments of democracy first appeared in antiquity, its forms 
inevitably changed over the centuries as one ruling class 
replaced another. Democracy assumed different forms and 
was applied in different degrees in the ancient republics 
of Greece, the medieval cities and the advanced capitalist 
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countries. It would be sheer nonsense to think that the 
most profound revolution in human history, the first case 
in the world of power being transferred from the exploit- 
ing minority to the exploited majority, could take place 
within the time-worn framework of the old, bourgeois, 
parliamentary democracy, without drastic changes, 
without the creation of new forms of democracy, new 
institutions that embody the new conditions for applying 
democracy, etc. 

14. Proletarian dictatorship is similar to the dictatorship 
of other classes in that it arises out of the need, as every 
other dictatorship does, to forcibly suppress the resistance 
of the class that is losing its political sway. The funda- 
mental distinction between the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat and the dictatorship of other classes — landlord dicta- 
torship in the Middle Ages and bourgeois dictatorship in 
all the civilised capitalist countries — consists in the fact 
that the dictatorship of the landowners and bourgeoisie 
was the forcible suppression of the resistance offered by 
the vast majority of the population, namely, the working 
people. In contrast, proletarian dictatorship is the forcible 
suppression of the resistance of the exploiters, i.e., an 
insignificant minority of the population, the landowners 
and capitalists. 

It follows that proletarian dictatorship must inevitably 
entail not only a change in democratic forms and insti- 
tutions, generally speaking, but precisely such a change as 
provides an unparalleled extension of the actual enjoy- 
ment of democracy by those oppressed by capitalism — the 
toiling classes. 

And indeed, the form of proletarian dictatorship that 
has already taken shape, i.e., Soviet power in Russia, the 
Rate-System in Germany, the Shop Stewards Committees 
in Britain and similar Soviet institutions in other coun- 
tries, all this implies and presents to the toiling classes, 
i.e., the vast majority of the population, greater practical 
opportunities for enjoying democratic rights and liberties 
than ever existed before, even approximately, in the best 
and the most democratic bourgeois republics. 
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The substance of Soviet government is that the perma- 
nent and only foundation of state power, the entire ma- 
chinery of state, is the mass-scale organisation of the clas- 
ses oppressed by capitalism, i.e., the workers and the semi- 
proletarians (peasants who do not exploit the labour of 
others and regularly resort to the sale of at least a part of 
their own labour-power). It is the people, who even in the 
most democratic bourgeois republics, while possessing 
equal rights by law, have in fact been debarred by thou- 
sands of devices and subterfuges from participation in 
political life and enjoyment of democratic rights and 
liberties, that are now drawn into constant and unfailing, 
moreover, decisive, participation in the democratic ad- 
ministration of the state. 

15. The equality of citizens, irrespective of sex, religion, 
race, or nationality, which bourgeois democracy every- 
where has always promised but never effected, and never 
could effect because of the domination of capital, is given 
immediate and full effect by the Soviet system, or dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The fact is that this can only be 
done by a government of the workers, who are not inter- 
ested in the means of production being privately owned 
and in the fight for their division and redivision. 

16. The old, i.e., bourgeois, democracy and the parlia- 
mentary system were so organised that it was the mass of 
working people who were kept farthest away from the 
machinery of government. Soviet power, i.e., the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, on the other hand, is so orga- 
nised as to bring the working people close to the machinery 
of government. That, too, is the purpose of combining the 
legislative and executive authority under the Soviet orga- 
nisation of the state and of replacing territorial constitu- 
encies by production units — the factory. 

17. The army was a machine of oppression not only 
under the monarchy. It remains as such in all bourgeois 
republics, even the most democratic ones. Only the Soviets, 
the permanent organisations of government authority of 
the classes that were oppressed by capitalism, are in a 
position to destroy the army’s subordination to bourgeois 
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commanders and really merge the proletariat with the 
army; only the Soviets can effectively arm the proletariat 
and disarm the bourgeoisie. Unless this is done, the vic- 
tory of socialism is impossible. 

18. The Soviet organisation of the state is suited to the 
leading role of the proletariat as a class most concentrated 
and enlightened by capitalism. The experience of all rev- 
olutions and all movements of the oppressed classes, the 
experience of the world socialist movement teaches us that 
only the proletariat is in a position to unite and lead the 
scattered and backward sections of the working and ex- 
ploited population. 

1 9. Only the Soviet organisation of the state can really 
effect the immediate break-up and total destruction of the 
old, i.e., bourgeois, bureaucratic and judicial machinery, 
which has been, and has inevitably had to be, retained 
under capitalism even in the most democratic republics, 
and which is, in actual fact, the greatest obstacle to the 
practical implementation of democracy for the workers 
and working people generally. The Paris Commune took 
the first epoch-making step along this path. The Soviet 
system has taken the second. 

20. Destruction of state power is the aim set by all 
socialists, including Marx above all. Genuine democracy, 
i.e., liberty and equality, is unrealisable unless this aim is 
achieved. But its practical achievement is possible only 
through Soviet, or proletarian, democracy, for by enlisting 
the mass organisations of the working people in constant 
and unfailing participation in the administration of the 
state, it immediately begins to prepare the complete 
withering away of any state. 

21. The complete bankruptcy of the socialists who 
assembled in Berne, their complete failure to understand 
the new, i.e., proletarian, democracy, is especially appar- 
ent from the following. On February It), 1919, Branting 
delivered the concluding speech at the international Con- 
ference of the yellow International in Berne. In Berlin, on 
February 11, 1919, Die Freiheit , 75 the paper of the Inter- 
national’s affiliates, published an appeal from the Party 
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of “Independents” 76 to the proletariat. The appeal 
acknowledged the bourgeois character of the Scheide- 
mann government, rebuked it for wanting to abolish the 
Soviets, which it described as Trdger und Schiitzer der 
Revolution — vehicles and guardians of the revolution — 
and proposed that the Soviets be legalised, invested with 
government authority and given the right to suspend the 
operation of National Assembly decisions pending a popu- 
lar referendum. 

That proposal indicates the complete ideological bank- 
ruptcy of the theorists who defended democracy and failed 
to see its bourgeois character. This ludicrous attempt to 
combine the Soviet system, i.e., proletarian dictatorship, 
with the National Assembly, i.e., bourgeois dictatorship, 
utterly exposes the paucity of thought of the yellow social- 
ists and Social-Democrats, their reactionary petty-bour- 
geois political outlook, and their cowardly concessions to 
the irresistibly growing strength of the new, proletarian 
democracy. 

22. From the class standpoint, the Berne yellow Inter- 
national majority, which did not dare to adopt a formal 
resolution out of fear of the mass of workers, was right in 
condemning Bolshevism. This majority is in full agree- 
ment with the Russian Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, and the Scheidemanns in Germany. In complain- 
ing of persecution by the Bolsheviks, the Russian Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries try to conceal the 
fact that they are persecuted for participating in the Civil 
War on the side of the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. 
Similarly, the Scheidemanns and their party have already 
demonstrated in Germany that they, too, are participating 
in the civil war on the side of the bourgeoisie against the 
workers. 

It is therefore quite natural that the Berne yellow In- 
ternational majority should be in favour of condemning 
the Bolsheviks. This was not an expression of the defence 
of “pure democracy”, but of the self-defence of people 
who know and feel that in the civil war they stand with 
the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. 
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That is why, from the class point of view, the decision 
of the yellow International majority must be considered 
correct. The proletariat must not fear the truth, it must 
face it squarely and draw all the necessary political con- 
clusions. 

Comrades, I would like to add a word or two to the last 
two points. I think that the comrades who are to report 
to us on the Berne Conference will deal with it in greater 
detail. 

Not a word was said at the Berne Conference about the 
significance of Soviet power. We in Russia have been 
discussing this question for two years now. At our Party 
Conference in April 1917 we raised the following ques- 
tion, theoretically and politically: “What is Soviet power, 
what is its substance and what is its historical signifi- 
cance?” We have been discussing it for almost two years. 
And at our Party Congress 77 we adopted a resolution on it. 

On February 1 1 Berlin Die Freiheit published an appeal 
to the German proletariat signed not only by the leaders 
of the Independent Social-Democratic Party of Germany, 
but also by all the members of the Independent Social- 
Democratic group in the Reichstag. In August 1918, Kaut- 
sky, one of the leading theorists of these Independents, 
wrote a pamphlet entitled The Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat, in which he declared that he was a supporter of 
democracy and of Soviet bodies, but that the Soviets must 
be bodies merely of an economic character and that they 
must not by any means be recognised as state organisa- 
tions. Kautsky says the same thing in Die Freiheit of 
November 11 and January 12. On February 9 an article 
appeared by Rudolf Hilferding, who is also regarded as 
one of the leading and authoritative theorists of the 
Second International, in which he proposed that the Soviet 
system be united with the National Assembly juridically, 
by state legislation. That was on February 9. On February 
11 this proposal was adopted by the whole of the Inde- 
pendent Party and published in the form of an appeal. 

There is vacillation again, despite the fact that the 
National Assembly already exists, even after “pure de- 
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mocracy” has been embodied in reality, after the leading 
theorists of the Independent Social-Democratic Party 
have declared that the Soviet organisations must not be 
state organisations! This proves that these gentlemen real- 
ly understand nothing about the new movement and about 
its conditions of struggle. But it goes to prove something 
else, namely, that there must be conditions, causes, for 
this vacillation! When, after all these events, after nearly 
two years of victorious revolution in Russia, we are 
offered resolutions like those adopted at the Berne Con- 
ference, which say nothing about the Soviets and their sig- 
nificance, about which not a single delegate uttered a 
single word, we have a perfect right to say that all these 
gentlemen are dead to us as socialists and theorists. 

However, comrades, from the practical side, from the 
political point of view, the fact that these Independents, 
who in theory and on principle have been opposed to 
these state organisations, suddenly make the stupid pro- 
posal to “peacefully” unite the National Assembly with 
the Soviet system, i.e., to unite the dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie with the dictatorship of the proletariat, shows that 
a great change is taking place among the masses. We see 
that the Independents are all bankrupt in the socialist and 
theoretical sense and that an enormous change is taking 
place among the masses. The backward masses among the 
German workers are coming to us, have come to us! So, 
the significance of the Independent Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany, the best section of the Berne Confer- 
ence, is nil from the theoretical and socialist standpoint. 
Still, it has some significance, which is that these waverers 
serve as an index to us of the mood of the backward sec- 
tions of the proletariat. This, in my opinion, is the great 
historical significance of this Conference. We experienced 
something of the kind in our own revolution. Our Men- 
sheviks traversed almost exactly the same path as that of 
the theorists of the Independents in Germany. At first, 
when they had a majority in the Soviets, they were in 
favour of the Soviets. All we heard then was: “Long live 
the Soviets!”, “For the Soviets!”, “The Soviets are revolu- 
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tionarv democracy!” When, however, we Bolsheviks 
secured a majority in the Soviets, they changed their 
tune; they said: the Soviets must not exist side by side 
with the Constituent Assembly. And various Menshevik 
theorists made practically the same proposals, like the one 
to unite the Soviet system with the Constituent Assembly 
and to incorporate the Soviets in the state structure. Once 
again it is here revealed that the general course of the 
proletarian revolution is the same throughout the world. 
First the spontaneous formation of Soviets, then their 
spread and development, and then the appearance of the 
practical problem: Soviets, or National Assembly, or Con- 
stituent Assembly, or the bourgeois parliamentary system; 
utter confusion among the leaders, and finally — the prole- 
tarian revolution. But I think we should not present the 
problem in this way after nearly two years of revolution; 
we should rather adopt concrete decisions because for us, 
and particularly for the majority of the West-European 
countries, spreading of the Soviet system is a most impor- 
tant task. 

I would like to quote here just one Menshevik resolu- 
tion. I asked Comrade Obolensky to translate it into Ger- 
man. He promised to do so but, unfortunately, he is not 
here. I shall try to render it from memory, as I have not 
the full text of it with me. 

It is very difficult for a foreigner who has not heard 
anything about Bolshevism to arrive at an independent 
opinion about our controversial questions. Everything the 
Bolsheviks assert is challenged by the Mensheviks, and 
vice versa. Of course, it cannot be otherwise in the middle 
of a struggle, and that is why it is so important that the 
last Menshevik Party conference, held in December 1918, 
adopted the long and detailed resolution published in full 
in the Menshevik Gazeta Pechatnikov.™ In this resolution 
the Mensheviks themselves briefly outline the history of 
the class struggle and of the Civil War. The resolution 
states that they condemn those groups in their party which 
are allied with the propertied classes in the Urals, in the 
South, in the Crimea and in Georgia — all these regions 
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are enumerated. Those groups of the Menshevik Party 
which, in alliance with the propertied classes, fought 
against the Soviets are now condemned in the resolution; 
but the last point of the resolution also condemns those who 
joined the Communists. It follows that the Mensheviks 
were compelled to admit that there was no unity in their 
party, and that its members were either on the side of the 
bourgeoisie or on the side of the proletariat. The majority 
of the Mensheviks went over to the bourgeoisie and fought 
against us during the Civil War. We, of course, persecute 
Mensheviks, we even shoot them, when they wage war 
against us, fight against our Red Army and shoot our Red 
commanders. We responded to the bourgeois war with 
the proletarian war — there can be no other way. There- 
fore, from the political point of view, all this is sheer 
Menshevik hypocrisy. Historically, it is incomprehensible 
how people who have not been officially certified as mad 
could talk at the Berne Conference, on the instructions of 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, about the 
Bolsheviks fighting the latter, yet keep silent about their 
own struggle, in alliance with the bourgeoisie, against the 
proletariat. 

All of them furiously attack us for persecuting them. 
Thi,? is true. But they do not say a word about the part 
they themselves have taken in the Civil War! I think 
-that I shall have to provide the full text of the resolution 
to be recorded in the minutes, and I shall ask the foreign 
comrades to study it because it is a historical document in 
which the issue is raised correctly and which provides 
excellent material for appraising the controversy between 
the “socialist” trends in Russia. In between the proletar- 
iat and the bourgeoisie there is another class of peo- 
ple, who incline first this way and then the other. This 
has always been the case in all revolutions, and it is abso- 
lutely impossible in capitalist society, in which the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie form two hostile camps, for 
intermediary sections not to exist between them. The exis- 
tence of these waverers is historically inevitable, and, un- 
fortunately, these elements, who do not know themselves 
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on whose side they will fight tomorrow, will exist for 
quite some time. 

I want to make the practical proposal that a resolution 
be adopted in which three points shall be specifically men- 
tioned. 

First: One of the most important tasks confronting the 
West-European comrades is to explain to the people the 
meaning, importance and necessity of the Soviet system. 
There is a sort of misunderstanding on this question. Al- 
though Kautsky and Hilferding are bankrupt as theorists, 
their recent articles in Die Freiheit show that they correct- 
ly reflect the mood of the backward sections of the Ger- 
man proletariat. The same thing took place in our country: 
during the first eight months of the Russian revolution the 
question of the Soviet organisation was very much dis- 
cussed, and the workers did not understand what the new 
system was and whether the Soviets could be transformed 
into a state machine. In our revolution we advanced along 
the path of practice, and not of theory. For example, for- 
merly we did not raise the question of the Constituent 
Assembly from the theoretical side, and we did not say 
we did not recognise the Constituent Assembly. It was 
only later, when the Soviet organisations had spread 
throughout the country and had captured political power, 
that we decided to dissolve the Constituent Assembly. 
Now we see that in Hungary and Switzerland the ques- 
tion is much more acute. On the one hand, this is very 
good: it gives us the firm conviction that in the West-Eu- 
ropean states the revolution is advancing more quickly 
and will yield great victories. On the other hand, a cer- 
tain danger is concealed in it, namely, that the struggle 
will be so precipitous that the minds of the mass of work- 
ers will not keep pace with this development. Even now 
the significance of the Soviet system is not clear to a large 
mass of the politically educated German workers, because 
they have been trained in the spirit of the parliamentary 
system and amid bourgeois prejudices. 

Second: About the spread of the Soviet system. When 
we hear how quickly the idea of Soviets is spreading in 
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Germany, and even in Britain, it is very important evi- 
dence that the proletarian revolution will be victorious. Its 
progress can be only retarded for a short time. It is quite 
another thing, however, when Comrades Albert and Plat- 
ten tell us that in the rural districts in their countries 
there are hardly any Soviets among the farm labourers 
and small peasants. In Die Rote Fahne I read ar article 
opposing peasant Soviets, but quite properly supporting 
Soviets of farm labourers and of poor peasants. 79 The 
bourgeoisie and their lackeys, like Scheidemann and Co., 
have already issued the slogan of peasant Soviets. All 
we need, however, is Soviets of farm labourers and poor 
peasants. Unfortunately, from the reports of Comrades 
Albert, Platten and others, we see that, with the exception 
of Hungary, very little is being done to spread the Soviet 
system in the countryside. In this, perhaps, lies the real 
and quite serious danger threatening the achievement of 
certain victory by the German proletariat. Victory can 
only be considered assured when not only the urban work- 
ers, but also the rural proletarians are organised, and 
organised not as before — in trade unions and co-operative 
societies — but in Soviets. Our victory was made easier by 
the fact that in October 1917 we marched with the pea- 
sants, with all the peasants. In that sense, our revolution 
at that time was a bourgeois revolution. The first step 
taken by our proletarian government was to embody in a 
law promulgated on October 26 (old style), 1917, on the 
next day after the revolution, the old demands of all the 
peasants which peasant Soviets and village assemblies had 
put forward under Kerensky. That is where our strength 
lay; that is why we were able to win the overwhelming 
majority so easily. As far as the countryside was con- 
cerned, our revolution continued to be a bourgeois revolu- 
tion, and only later, after a lapse of six months, were we 
compelled within the framework of the state organisation 
to start the class struggle in the countryside, to establish 
Committees of Poor Peasants, of semi-proletarians, in 
every village, and to carry on a methodical fight against 
the rural bourgeoisie. This was inevitable in Russia owing 
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to the backwardness of the country. In Western Europe 
things will proceed differently, and that is why we must 
emphasise the absolute necessity of spreading the Soviet 
system also to the rural population in proper, perhaps new, 
forms. 

Third,-. We must say that winning a Communist major- 
ity in the Soviets is the principal task in all countries in 
which Soviet government is not yet victorious. Our Reso- 
lutions’ Commission discussed this question yesterday. 
Perhaps other comrades will express their opinion on it; 
but I would like to propose that these three points be 
adopted as a special resolution. Of course, we are not in a 
position to prescribe the path of development. It is quite 
likely that the revolution will come very soon in many 
West-European countries, but we, as the organised section 
of the working class, as a party, strive and must strive to 
gain a majority in the Soviets. Then our victory will be 
assured and no power on earth will be able to do anything 
against the communist revolution. If we do not, victory 
will not be secured so easily, and it will not be durable. 
And so, I would like to propose that these three points be 
adopted as a special resolution. 
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Resolution to the Theses 
on Bourgeois Democracy and the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

On the basis of these theses and the reports made by the 
delegates from the different countries, the Congress of the 
Communist International declares that the chief task of 
the Communist Parties in all countries where Soviet 
government has not yet been established is as follows: 

1) to explain to the broad mass of the workers the his- 
toric significance and the political and historical necessity 
of the new, proletarian, democracy which must replace 
bourgeois democracy and the parliamentary system; 

2) to extend the organisation of Soviets among the work- 
ers in all branches of industry, among the soldiers in the 
Army and sailors in the Navy and also among farm 
labourers and poor peasants; 

3) to build a stable Communist majority inside the 
Soviets. 

Pravda No. 54, March 11, 1919 
and the journal Communist 
International No. 1, May 1, 

1919 
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to enlighten the masses, help rid them of the old bour- 
geois-democratic prejudices and steel them in struggle. The 
victory of the proletarian revolution on a world scale is 

1 assured. The founding of an international Soviet republic 
is on the way. ( Stormy applause.) 

First published in 1920 in the Collected Works, 

German and in 1921 in the Vol.,28, pp. 476-77 

Russian editions of the 

minutes of the 

First Congress of the 

Communist International 

Session of the Congress 
March 6 



That we have been able to gather, despite all the perse- 
cution and all the difficulties created by the police, that 
we have been able without any serious differences and in 
a brief space of time to reach important decisions on all 
the vitally urgent questions of the contemporary revolution- 
ary epoch, we owe to the fact that the proletarian masses 
of the whole world, by their action, have brought up these 
questions in practice and begun to tackle them. 

All we have had to do here has been to record the gains 
already won by the people in the process of their revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

Not only in the East-European but also in the West- 
European countries, not only in the vanquished but also in 
the victor countries, for example in Britain, the movement 
in favour of Soviets is spreading farther and farther, and 
this movement is, most assuredly, a movement pursuing 
the aim of establishing the new, proletarian democracy. 
It is the most significant step towards the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, towards the complete victory of 
communism. 

No matter how the bourgeoisie of the whole world rage, 
how much they deport or jail or even kill Spartacists and 
Bolsheviks — all this will no longer help. It will only serve 
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From Draft Programme 
of the R.C.P.(B O 80 



The Basic Tasks of 
the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat 
in Russia 

In the Political Sphere 

Prior to the capture of political power by the proletariat 
it was (obligatory) necessary to make use of bourgeois 
democracy, parliamentarism in particular, for the political 
education and organisation of the working masses; now 
that the proletariat has won political power and a higher 
type of democracy is being put into effect in the Soviet 
Republic, any step backward to bourgeois parliamentarism 
and bourgeois democracy would undoubtedly be reaction- 
ary service to the interests of the exploiters, the landown- 
ers and capitalists. Such catchwords as supposedly popu- 
lar, national, general, extra-class but actually bourgeois 
democracy serve the interests of the exploiters alone, and 
as long as the land and other means of production remain 
private property the most democratic republic must inevi- 
tably remain a bourgeois dictatorship, a machine for the 
suppression of the overwhelming majority of working 
people by a handful of capitalists. 

The historical task that has fallen to the lot of the 
Soviet Republic, a new type of state that is transitional 
until the state disappears altogether, is the following. 

(1) The creation and development of universal mass 
organisations of precisely those classes that are oppressed 
under capitalism — the proletariat and semi-proletariat. A 
bourgeois-democratic republic at best permits the organi- 
sation of the exploited masses, by declaring them free to 
organise, but actually has always placed countless obsta- 
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cles in the way of their organisation, obstacles that were 
connected with the private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction in a way that made them irremovable. For the 
first time in history, Soviet power has not only greatly 
facilitated the organisation of the masses who were 
oppressed under capitalism, but has made that organisa- 
tion the essential permapent basis of the entire state appa- 
ratus, local and central, from top to bottom. Only in this 
way is it possible to ensure democracy for the great major- 
ity of the population (the working people), i.e., actual 
participation in state administration, in contrast to the 
actual administration of the state mainly by members of 
the bourgeois classes as is the case in the most democratic 
bourgeois republics. 

(2) The Soviet system of state administration gives a 
certain actual advantage to that section of the working 
people that all the capitalist development that preceded 
socialism has made the most concentrated, united, edu- 
cated and steeled in the struggle, i.e., to the urban indus- 
trial proletariat. This advantage must be used systemati- 
cally and unswervingly to counteract the narrow guild and 
narrow trade interests that capitalism fostered among the 
workers and which split them into competitive groups, by 
uniting the most backward and disunited masses of rural 
proletarians and semi-proletarians more closely with the 
advanced workers, by snatching them away from the in- 
fluence of the village kulaks and village bourgeoisie, and 
organising and educating them for communist develop- 
ment. 

(3) Bourgeois democracy that solemnly announced the 
equality of all citizens, in actual fact hypocritically con- 
cealed the domination of the capitalist exploiters and de- 
ceived the masses with the idea that the equality of exploit- 
ers and exploited is possible. The Soviet organisation of 
the state destroys this deception and this hypocrisy by the 
implementation of real democracy, i.e., the real equality 
of all working people, and by excluding the exploiters 
from the category of members of society possessing full 
rights. The experience of world history, the experience of 
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all revolts of the exploited classes against their exploiters 
shows the inevitability of long and desperate resistance of 
the exploiters in their struggle to retain their privileges. 
Soviet state organisation is adapted to the suppression of 
that resistance, for unless it is suppressed there can be no 
question of a victorious communist revolution. 

(4) The more direct influence of the working masses on 
state structure and administration — i.e., a higher form of 
democracy — is also effected under the Soviet type of state, 
first, by the electoral procedure and the possibility of hold- 
ing elections more frequently, and also by conditions for 
re-election and for the recall of deputies which are simpler 
and more comprehensible to the urban and rural workers 
than is the case under the best forms of bourgeois democ- 
racy; 

(5) secondly, by making the economic, industrial unit 
(factory) and not a territorial division the primary elector- 
al unit and the nucleus of the state structure under Soviet 
power. This closer contact between the state apparatus 
and the masses of advanced proletarians that capitalism 
has united, in addition to effecting a higher level of de- 
mocracy, also makes it possible to effect profound socialist 
reforms. 

(6) Soviet organisation has made possible the creation 
of armed forces of workers and peasants which are much 
more closely connected with the working and exploited 
people than before. If this had not been done it would 
have been impossible to achieve one of the basic conditions 
for the victory of socialism — the arming of the workers 
and the disarming of the bourgeoisie. 

(7) Soviet organisation has developed incomparably far- 
ther and deeper that feature of bourgeois democracy 
which marks historically its great progressive nature as 
compared with medieval times, i.e., the participation of 
the people in the election of individuals to office. In none 
of the most democratic bourgeois states have the working 
masses ever been able to enjoy the electoral rights for- 
mally granted them by the bourgeoisie (who actually hin- 
der their enjoyment) anywhere near as extensively, f re- 
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quently, universally, easily and simply as they are enjoyed 
under Soviet power. Soviet power has, at the same time, 
swept away those negative aspects of bourgeois democra- 
cy that the Paris Commune began to abolish, i.e., parlia- 
mentarism, or the separation of legislative and executive 
powers, the narrow, limited nature of which Marxism 
has long since indicated. By merging the two aspects of 
government the Soviets bring the state apparatus closer to 
the working people and remove the fence of the bourgeois 
parliament that fooled the masses with hypocritical sign- 
boards concealing the financial and stock-exchange 
deals of parliamentary businessmen and ensured the in- 
violability of the bourgeois apparatus of state admini- 
stration. 

(8) Soviet state organisation alone has enabled the pro- 
letarian revolution to smash the old bourgeois state appa- 
ratus at one blow and destroy it to the very foundations; 
had this not been done no start could have been made on 
socialist development. Those strongholds of the bureau- 
cracy which everywhere, both under monarchies and in the 
most democratic bourgeois republics, has always kept the 
state bound to the interests of the landowners and capital- 
ists, have been destroyed in present-day Russia. The strug- 
gle against the bureaucracy, however, is certainly not over 
in our country. The bureaucracy is trying to regain some 
of its positions and is taking advantage, on the one hand, 
of the unsatisfactory cultural level of the masses of the 
people and, on the other, of the tremendous, almost super- 
human war efforts of the most developed section of the 
urban workers. The continuation of the struggle against 
the bureaucracy, therefore, is absolutely necessary, is im- 
perative, to ensure the success of future socialist develop- 
ment. 

(9) Work in this field is closely connected with the im- 
plementation of the chief historical purpose of Soviet 
power, i.e., to advance towards the final abolition of the 
state, and should consist of the following. First, every 
member of a Soviet must, without fail, do a certain job of 
state administration; secondly, these jobs must be con- 
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sistently changed, so that they embrace all aspects of gov- 
ernment, all its branches; and, thirdly, literally all the 
working population must be drawn into independent par- 
ticipation in state administration by means of a series of 
gradual measures that are carefully selected and unfail- 
ingly implemented. 

(10) By and large, the difference between bourgeois de- 
mocracy and parliamentarism on the one hand, and Soviet 
or proletarian democracy on the otner, boils down to this: 
the centre of gravity of the former is in its solemn and 
pompous declarations of numerous liberties and rights 
which the majority of the population, the workers and 
peasants, cannot enjoy to the full. Proletarian, or Soviet, 
democracy, on the contrary, has transferred the centre of 
gravity away from the declaration of rights and liberties 
for the entire people to the actual participation of none 
but the working people, who were oppressed and exploited 
by capital, in the administration of the state, the actual 
use of the best buildings and other premises for meetings 
and congresses, the best printing-works and the biggest 
warehouses (stocks) of paper for the education of those 
who were stultified and downtrodden under capitalism, 
and to providing a real (actual) opportunity for those 
masses gradually to free themselves from the burden of 
religious prejudices, etc., etc. It is precisely in making the 
benefits of culture, civilisation and democracy really avail- 
able to the working and exploited people that Soviet 
power sees its most important work, work which it must 
continue unswervingly in the future. 

The policy of the R.C.P. on the national question, unlike 
the bourgeois-democratic declaration of the equality of 
nations, which cannot be implemented under imperialism, 
is that of steadily drawing together and merging the pro- 
letarians and the working masses of all nations in their 
revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoi- 
sie. Among the working people of the nations that entered 
into the Russian Empire the mistrust of the Great Russians 
that has been inherited from the epoch of tsarist and 
bourgeois Great-Russian imperialism is rapidly vanishing, 
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under the influence of their acquaintance with Soviet Rus- 
sia, but that mistrust has not yet completely disappeared 
among all nations and among all sections of the working 
people. It is, therefore, necessary to exercise special cau- 
tion in respect of national feelings and to ensure the pur- 
suance of a policy of actual equality and freedom to secede 
so as to remove the grounds for this mistrust and achieve 
the close voluntary union of the Soviet republics of all 
nations. Aid to backward and weak nations must be in- 
creased by assisting the independent organisation and 
education of the workers and peasants of all nations in the 
struggle against medieval and bourgeois oppression and 
also by assisting in the development of the language and 
literature of nations that have been oppressed or have 
been underprivileged. 

In respect of the policy on religion the task of the 
(R.C.P.) dictatorship of the proletariat must not be con- 
fined to decreeing the separation of the church from the 
state and the school from the church, that is, to measures 
promised by bourgeois democrats but never fully carried 
out anywhere in the world because of the many and 
varied connections actually existing between capital and 
religious propaganda. The proletarian dictatorship must 
completely destroy the connection between the exploiting 
classes — the landowners and capitalists — and the organi- 
sation of religious propaganda as something which keeps 
the masses in ignorance. The proletarian dictatorship must 
consistently effect the real emancipation of the working 
people from religious prejudices, doing so by means of 
propaganda and by raising the political consciousness of 
the masses but carefully avoiding anything that may hurt 
the feelings of the religious section of the population and 
serve to increase religious fanaticism. 

In the sphere of public education, the object of the 
R-C.P. is to complete the work that began with the October 
Revolution in 1917 to convert the school from an instru- 
ment of the class rule of the bourgeoisie into an instru- 
ment for the overthrow of that rule and for the complete 
abolition of the division of society into classes. 
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In the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., 
in the period in which conditions are being prepared for 
the full realisation of communism, the school must be the 
vehicle, not merely of the general principles of commu- 
nism but also of the ideological, organisational and educa- 
tional influence of the proletariat on the semi-proletarian 
and non-proletarian sections of the working people, in 
order to train a generation that is fully capable of build- 
ing communism. 

The immediate tasks in this field are, for the present, 
the following. 

(1) The implementation of free, obligatory general and 
polytechnical education (acquaintance with all the main 
branches of production theoretically and in practice) for 
all children of both sexes up to the age of 16. 

(2) The closest connection between schooling and pro- 
ductive social labour. 

(3) The provision of food, clothing, books and other 
teaching aids for all schoolchildren at the expense of the 
state. 



(4) Greater agitation and propaganda among school- 
teachers. 



(5) The training of new teaching staffs imbued with 
communist ideas. 



(6) The working people must be drawn into active par- 
ticipation in the work of education (the development of 
the public education councils, mobilisation of the educated, 
etc.). 

(7) All-round help on the part of Soviet power in the 
matter of the self-education and self-development of work- 
ers and working peasants (organisation of libraries, 
schools for adults, people’s universities, courses of lectures, 
cinemas, studios, etc.). 

(8) Development of the most extensive propaganda of 
communist ideas. 






Insertion for Political Section 
of the Programme 

To avoid making an incorrect generalisation of transient 
historical needs the R.C.P. must also explain to the work- 
ing people that in the Soviet Republic the disfranchisement 
of a section of the citizens does not mean, as was the case 
in the majority of bourgeois-democratic republics, that a 
definite category of citizens are disfranchised for life. It 
applies only to the exploiters, to those who, in violation 
of the fundamental laws of the socialist Soviet Republic, 
persist in their efforts to cling to their exploiters’ status 
and to preserve capitalist relations. Consequently, in the 
Soviet Republic, on the one hand, as socialism grows daily 
stronger and the number of those who are objectively able 
to remain exploiters or preserve capitalist relations is 
reduced, the number of disfranchised persons will auto- 
matically diminish. Even now the disfranchised persons in 
Russia constitute barely two or three per cent of the popu- 
lation. On the other hand, in the very near future, the 
cessation of foreign invasion and the completion of the 
expropriation of the expropriators may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, create a situation where the proletarian state 
will choose other methods of suppressing the resistance of 
the exploiters and will introduce unrestricted universal 
suffrage. 

Section of the Programme 
on National Relations 

On the national question, the policy of the proletariat 
which has captured political power — unlike that of the 
bourgeois-democratic formal proclamation of equality of 
nations, which is impossible under imperialism — is persis- 
tently to bring about the real rapprochement and amalga- 
mation of the workers and peasants of all nations in their 
revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoi- 
sie. To achieve this object, the colonial and other nations 
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which are oppressed, or whose rights are restricted, must 
be completely liberated and granted the right to secede as 
a guarantee that the sentiment inherited from capitalism, 
the distrust of the working people of the various nations 
and the wrath which the workers of the oppressed nations 
feel towards the workers of the oppressor nations, will be 
fully dispelled and replaced by a conscious and voluntary 
alliance. The workers of those nations which under capi- 
talism were oppressor nations must take exceptional care 
not to hurt the national sentiments of the oppressed nations 
(for example, the attitude of the Great Russians, Ukrai- 
nians and Poles towards the Jews, the attitude of the 
Tatars towards the Bashkirs, and so forth) and must not 
only promote the actual equality, but also the develop- 
ment of the language and literature of the working people 
of the formerly oppressed nations so as to remove all 
traces of distrust and alienation inherited from the epoch 
of capitalism. 



First Paragraph of Section 
of the Programme on the Courts 

On the road to communism through the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, the Communist Party, rejecting democratic 
slogans, completely abolishes also such organs of bour- 
geois rule as the old courts, and replaces them by the class 
courts of the workers and peasants. After taking all power 
into its hands, the proletariat puts forward, instead of the 
old vague formula, “Election of judges by the people”, the 
class slogan, “Election of judges from the working people 
by none but the working people”, and carries it into prac- 
tice throughout the judicial system. In the election of 
judges from none but workers and peasants who do not em- 
ploy wage-labour for profit, the Communist Party makes 
no distinction with regard to women but allows the two 
sexes completely equal rights both in electing judges and 
in exercising judicial functions. Having repealed the laws 
of the deposed governments, the Party gives the judges 
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elected by Soviet electors the slogan: enforce the will of 
the proletariat, apply its decrees, and in the absence of a 
suitable decree, or if the relevant decree is inadequate, 
take guidance from your socialist sense of justice, ignor- 
ing the laws of the deposed governments. 

Section of the Programme 
Dealing with Public Education 

In the sphere of public education, the object of the 
R.C.P. is to complete the work that began with the October 
Revolution in 1917 to convert the school from an instru- 
ment of the class rule of the bourgeoisie into an instru- 
ment for the overthrow of that rule and for the complete 
abolition of the division of society into classes. The schools- 
must become an instrument of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, i.e., a vehicle not merely of the general prin- 
ciples of communism but also of the ideological, organi- 
sational and educational influence of the proletariat on 
the semi-proletarian and non-proletarian sections of the 
working people with the object of completely suppressing 
the resistance of the exploiters and of building the com- 
munist system. The immediate tasks in this field are, for 
the present, the following: 

(1) the further development of the initiative of the 
workers and working peasants in the sphere of educa- 
tion with the all-round assistance of the Soviet govern- 
ment; 

(2) securing complete command not only over a section, 
or the majority, of the school-teachers, as is the case at 
present, but over all school-teachers by weeding out the 
incorrigible bourgeois counter-revolutionary elements and 
securing the conscientious application of communist prin- 
ciples (policy); 

(3) the implementation of free, obligatory general and 
polytechnical education (acquaintance with all the main 
branches of production theoretically and in practice) for 
all children of both sexes up to the age of 16; 
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(4) the closest connection between schooling and pro- 
ductive social labour of the child; 

(5) the provision of food, clothing, books and other 
teaching aids for all schoolchildren at the expense of the 
state; 

(6) the working people must be drawn into active partic- 
ipation in the work of public education (the development 
of the public education councils, mobilisation of the edu- 
cated, etc.) ; 

or ad 2) (7) to secure the closest contact between school- 
teachers and the agitation and propaganda machinery of 
the R.C.P. 



First published in 1930 Collected Works, 

Vol. 29, pp. 106-12, 

Draft Programme section on 123, 127, 131, 132-33 

the national question 
first published in 1925 



What is Soviet Power? 



Gramophone Recording of Speech 81 

What is Soviet power? What is the essence of this new 
power, which people in most countries still will not, or 
cannot, understand? The nature of this power, which is 
attracting larger and larger numbers of workers in every 
country, is the following: in the past the country was, in 
one way or another, governed by the rich, or by the capi- 
talists, but now, for the first time, the country is being 
governed by the classes, and moreover, by the masses of 
those classes, which capitalism formerly oppressed. Even 
in the most democratic and freest republics, as long as cap- 
ital rules and the land remains private property, the gov- 
ernment will always be in the hands of a small minority, 
nine-tenths of which consist of capitalists, or rich men. 

In this country, in Russia, for the first time in the world 
history, the government of the country is so organised that 
only the workers and the working peasants, to the exclu- 
sion of the exploiters, constitute those mass organisations 
known as Soviets, and these Soviets wield all state power. 
That is why, in spite of the slander that the representa- 
tives of the bourgeoisie in all countries spread about 
Russia, the word “Soviet” has now become not only intel- 
ligible but popular all over the world, has become the 
favourite word of the workers and of all working people. 
And that is why, notwithstanding all the persecution to 
which the adherents of communism in the different coun- 
tries are subjected, Soviet power must necessarily, inevi- 
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tably, and in the not distant future, triumph all over the 
world. 

We know very well that there are still many defects in 
the organisation of Soviet power in this country. Soviet 
power is not a miracle-working talisman. It does not, 
overnight, heal all the evils of the past — illiteracy, lack 
of culture, the consequences of a barbarous war, the after- 
math of predatory capitalism. But it does pave the way to 
socialism. It gives those who were formerly oppressed the 
chance to straighten their backs and to an ever-increasing 
degree to take the whole government of the country, the 
whole administration of the economy, the whole manage- 
ment of production, into their own hands. 

Soviet power is the road to socialism that was discovered 
by the masses of the working people, and that is why it is 
the true road, that is why it is invincible. 



Recording made at the end 
of March 1919 



Collected Works, 
Vol. 29, pp. 248-49 



Published on January 21, 
1928 in Pravda No. 18 







From The Third International 
and Its Place in History 




A new era in world history has begun. 

Mankind is throwing off the last form of slavery: capi- 
talist, or wage, slavery. 

By emancipating himself from slavery, man is for the 
first time advancing to real freedom. 

How is it that one of the most backward countries of 
Europe was the first country to establish the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and to organise a Soviet republic? We 
shall hardly be wrong if we say that it is this contradic- 
tion between the backwardness of Russia and the “leap” 
she has made over bourgeois democracy to the highest 
form of democracy, to Soviet, or proletarian, democracy — 
it is this contradiction that has been one of the reasons 
(apart from the dead weight of opportunist habits and 
philistine prejudices that burdened the majority of the 
socialist leaders) why people in the West have had par- 
ticular difficulty or have been slow in understanding the 
role of the Soviets. 

The working people all over the world have instinctive- 
ly grasped the significance of the Soviets as an instrument 
in the proletarian struggle and as a form of the proletarian 
state. But the “leaders”, corrupted by opportunism, still 
continue to worship bourgeois democracy, which they call 
“democracy” in general. 

Is it surprising that the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat has brought out primarily the “contra- 
diction” between the backwardness of Russia and her 
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“leap 1 ' over bourgeois democracy? It would have been 
surprising had history granted us the establishment of 
a new form of democracy without a number of contradic- 
tions. 

If any Marxist, or any person, indeed, who has a general 
knowledge of modern science, were asked whether it is 
likely that the transition of the different capitalist coun- 
tries to the dictatorship of the proletariat will take place 
in an identical or harmoniously proportionate way, his 
answer would undoubtedly be in the negative. There never 
has been and never could be even, harmonious, or pro- 
portionate development in the capitalist world. Each 
country has developed more strongly first one, then another 
aspect or feature or group of features of capitalism and 
of the working-class movement. The process of develop- 
ment has been uneven. 

When France was carrying out her great bourgeois revo- 
lution and rousing the whole European continent to a his- 
torically new life, Britain proved to be at the head of the 
counter-revolutionary coalition, although at the same time 
she was much more developed capitalistically than France. 
The British working-class movement of that period, how- 
ever, brilliantly anticipated much that was contained in 




the future Marxism. 

When Britain gave the world Chartism, the first broad, 
truly mass and politically organised proletarian revolution- 
ary movement, bourgeois revolutions, most of them weak, 
were taking place on the European continent, and the first 
great civil war between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
had broken out in France. The bourgeoisie defeated the 
various national contingents of the proletariat one by one, 
in different ways in different countries. 

Britain was the 1 model of a country in which, as Engels 
put it, the bourgeoisie had produced, alongside a bourgeois 
aristocracy, a very bourgeois upper stratum of the prole- 
tariat . 82 For several decades this advanced capitalist coun- 
try lagged behind in the revolutionary struggle of the pro- 
letariat. France seemed to have exhausted the strength of 




the proletariat in two heroic working-class revolts of 1848 
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and 1871 against the bourgeoisie that made very consider- 
able contributions to world-historical development. Lead- 
ership in the International of the working-class movement 
then passed to Germany; that was in the seventies of the 
nineteenth century, when she lagged economically behind 
Britain and France. But when Germany had outstripped 
these two countries economically, i.e., by the second decade 
of the twentieth century, the Marxist workers’ party of 
Germany, that model for the whole world, found itself 
headed by a handful of utter scoundrels, the most filthy 
blackguards — from Scheidemann and Noske to David and 
Legien — loathsome hangmen drawn from the workers’ 
ranks who had sold themselves to the capitalists, who were 
in the service of the monarchy and the counter-revolution- 
ary bourgeoisie. 

World history is leading unswervingly towards the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, but is doing so by paths that 
are anything but smooth, simple and straight. 

When Karl Kautsky was still a Marxist and not the 
renegade from Marxism he became when he began to 
champion unity with the Scheidemanns and to support 
bourgeois democracy against Soviet, or proletarian, democ- 
racy, he wrote an article — this was at the turn of the cen- 
tury — entitled “The Slavs and Revolution”. In this article 
he traced the historical conditions that pointed to the pos- 
sibility of leadership in the world revolutionary movement 
passing to the Slavs. 

And so it has. Leadership in the revolutionary prole- 
tarian International has passed for a time — for a short 
time, it goes without saying — to the Russians, just as at 
various periods of the nineteenth century it was in the 
hands of the British, then of the French, then of the 
Germans. 

I have had occasion more than once to say that it was 
easier for the Russians than for the advanced countries to 
begin the great proletarian revolution, but that it will be 
more difficult for them to continue it and carry it to final 
victory, in the sense of the complete organisation of a so- 
cialist society. 
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It was easier for us to begin, firstly, because the un- 
usual — for twentieth-century Europe — political backward - 
ness of the tsarist monarchy gave unusual strength to the 
revolutionary onslaught of the masses. Secondly, Russia’s 
backwardness merged in a peculiar way the proletarian 
revolution against the bourgeoisie with the peasant revolu- 
tion against the landowners. That is what we started from 
in October 1917, and we would not have achieved victory 
so easily then if we had not. As long ago as 1856, Marx 
spoke, in reference to Prussia, of the possibility of a pecu- 
liar combination of proletarian revolution and peasant 
war. 83 From the beginning of 1905 the Bolsheviks advo- 
cated the idea of a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of. the proletariat and the peasantry. Thirdly, the 1905 
revolution contributed enormously to the political educa 
tion of the worker and peasant masses, because it familiar- 
ised their vanguard with “the last word” of socialism in 
the West and also because of the revolutionary action of 
the masses. Without such a “dress rehearsal” as we had in 
1905, the revolutions of 1917 — both the bourgeois, Febru- 
ary revolution, and the proletarian, October revolution — 
would have been impossible. Fourthly, Russia’s geographi- 
cal conditions permitted her to hold out longer than other 
countries could have done against the superior military 
strength of the capitalist, advanced countries. Fifthly, the 
specific attitude of the proletariat towards the peasantry 
facilitated the transition from the bourgeois revolution to 
the socialist revolution, made it easier for the urban prole- 
tarians to influence the semi-proletarian, poorer sections 
of the rural working people. Sixthly, long schooling in 
strike action and the experience of the European mass 
working-class movement facilitated the emergence — in a 
profound and rapidly intensifying revolutionary situa- 
tion — of such a unique form of proletarian revolutionary 
organisation as the Soviets. 

This list, of course, is incomplete; but it will suffice for 
the time being. 

Soviet, or proletarian, democracy was born in Russia. 
Following the Paris Commune a second epoch-making 
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step was taken. The proletarian and peasant Soviet Re- 
public has proved to be the first stable socialist republic 
in the world. As a new type of state it cannot die. It no 
longer stands alone. 

For the continuance and completion of the work of 
building socialism, much, very much is still required. 
Soviet republics in more developed countries, where the 
proletariat has greater weight and influence, have every 
chance of surpassing Russia once they take the path of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The bankrupt Second International is now dying and 
rotting alive. Actually, it is playing the role of lackey 
to the world bourgeoisie. It is a truly yellow International. 
Its foremost ideological leaders, such as Kautsky, laud 
bourgeois democracy and call it “democracy” in general, 
or — what is still more stupid and still more crude — “pure 
democracy”. 

Bourgeois democracy has outlived its day, just as the 
Second International has, though the International per- 
formed historically necessary and useful work when the 
task of the moment was to train the working-class masses 
within the framework of this bourgeois democracy. 

No bourgeois republic, however democratic, ever was 
or could have been anything but a machine for the sup- 
pression of the working people by capital, an instrument 
of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, the political rule of 
capital. The democratic bourgeois republic promised and 
proclaimed majority rule, but it could never put this into 
effect as long as private ownership of the land and other 
means of production existed. 

“Freedom” in the bourgeois-democratic republic was 
actually freedom for the rich. The proletarians and work- 
ing peasants could and should have utilised it for the 
purpose of preparing their forces to overthrow capital, to 
overcome bourgeois democracy, but in fact the working 
masses were, as a general rule, unable to enjoy democracy 
under capitalism. 

Soviet, or proletarian, democracy has for the first time 
in the world created democracy for the masses, for the 
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working people, for the factory workers and small 
peasants. 

Never yet has the world seen political power wielded 
by the majority of the population, power actually wielded 
by this majority, as it is in the case of Soviet rule. 

It suppresses the “freedom” of the exploiters and their 
accomplices; it deprives them of “freedom” to exploit, 
“freedom” to batten on starvation, “freedom” to fight for 
the restoration of the rule of capital, “freedom” to com- 
pact with the foreign bourgeoisie against the workers and 
peasants of their own country. 

Let the Kautskys champion such freedom. Only a 
renegade from Marxism, a renegade from socialism can 
do so. 

In nothing is the bankruptcy of the ideological leaders 
of the Second International, people like Hilferding and 
Kautsky, so strikingly expressed as in their utter inability 
to understand the significance of Soviet, or proletarian, 
democracy, its relation to the Paris Commune, its place in 
history, its necessity as a form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

The newspaper Die Freikeit , organ of the “Independent” 
(alias middle-class, philistine, petty-bourgeois) German 
Social-Democratic Party, in its issue No. 74 of February 
11, 1919, published a manifesto “To the Revolutionary 
Proletariat of Germany”. 

This manifesto is signed by the Party executive and by 
all its members in the National Assembly, the German 
variety of our Constituenf Assembly. 

This manifesto accuses the Scheidemanns of wanting to 
abolish the Workers’ Councils , and proposes — don’t laugh! 
— that the Councils be combined with the Assembly, that 
the Councils be granted certain political rights, a certain 
place in the Constitution. 

To reconcile, to unite the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat! How simple! What 
a brilliantly philistine idea! 

The only pity is that it was tried in Russia, under 
Kerensky, by the united Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
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tionaries, those petty-bourgeois democrats who imagine 
themselves socialists. 

Anyone who has read Marx and failed to understand 
that in capitalist society, at every acute moment, in every 
serious class conflict, the alternative is either the dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie or the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat. has understood nothing of cither the economic or the 
political doctrines of Marx. 

But the brilliantly philistine idea of Hilferding, Kautsky 
and Co. of peacefully combining the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie and the dictatorship of the proletariat requires 
special examination, if exhaustive treatment is to be given 
to the economic and political absurdities with which this 
most remarkable and comical manifesto of February 11 
is packed. That will have to be put off for another article. 84 

Moscow, April 15, 1919 

Published in May 1919 Collected Works, 

in the journal Communist Vol. 29, pp. 307-13 

International No. 1 




From A Great Beginning 



Heroism of the Workers in the Rear. 

“Communist Subbotniks" 

As I have had occasion to point out more than once, 
among other occasions in the speech I delivered at a session 
of the Petrograd Soviet on March 12, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is not only the use of force against the 
exploiters, and not even mainly the use of force. The 
economic foundation of this use of revolutionary force, 
the guarantee of its effectiveness and success is the fact 
that the proletariat represents and creates a higher type 
of social organisation of labour compared with capitalism. 
This is what is important, this is the source of the strength 
and the guarantee that the final triumph of communism 
is inevitable. 

The feudal organisation of social labour rested on the 
discipline of the bludgeon, while the working people, 
robbed and tyrannised by a handful of landowners, were 
utterly ignorant and downtrodden. The capitalist organi- 
sation of social labour rested on the discipline of hunger, 
and, notwithstanding all the progress of bourgeois culture 
and bourgeois democracy, the vast mass of the working 
people in the most advanced, civilised and democratic 
republics remained an ignorant and downtrodden mass of 
wage-slaves or oppressed peasants, robbed and tyrannised 
by a handful of capitalists. The communist organisation of 
social labour, the first step towards which is socialism, 
rests, and will do so more and more as time goes on, on 
the free and conscious discipline of the working people 
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themselves who have thrown off the yoke both of the land- 
owners and capitalists. 

This new discipline does not drop from the skies, nor is 
it born from pious wishes; it grows out of the material 
conditions of large-scale capitalist production, and out 
of them alone. Without them it is impossible. And the 
repository, or the vehicle, of these material conditions is 
a definite historical class, created, organised, united, 
trained, educated and hardened by large-scale capitalism. 
This class is the proletariat. 

If we translate the Latin, scientific, historico-philosophi- 
cal term “dictatorship of the proletariat” into simpler lan- 
guage, it means just the following: 

Only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and 
the factory, industrial workers in general, is able to lead 
the whole mass of the working and exploited people in 
the struggle to throw off the yoke of capital, in actually 
carrying it out, in the struggle to maintain and consolidate 
the victory, in the work of creating the new, socialist social 
system and in the entire struggle for the complete abolition 
of classes. (Let us observe in parenthesis that the only 
scientific distinction between socialism and communism is 
that the first term implies the first stage of the new society 
arising out of capitalism, while the second implies the next 
and higher stage.) 

The mistake the “Berne” yellow International 85 makes 
is that its leaders accept the class struggle and the leading 
role of the proletariat only in word and are afraid to think 
it out to its logical conclusion. They are afraid of that 
inevitable conclusion which particularly terrifies the 
bourgeoisie, and which is absolutely unacceptable to them. 
They are afraid to admit that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is also a period of class struggle, which is in- 
evitable as long as classes have not been abolished, and 
which changes in form, being particularly fierce and 
particularly peculiar in the period immediately following 
the overthrow of capital. The proletariat does not cease 
the class struggle after it has captured political power, 
but continues it until classes are abolished — of course, 
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under different circumstances, in different form and by 
different means. 

And what does the “abolition of classes” mean? All 
those who call themselves socialists recognise this as the 
ultimate goal of socialism, but by no means all give 
thought to its significance. Classes are large groups of 
people differing from each other by the place they occupy 
in a historically determined system of social production, 
by their relation (in most cases fixed and formulated in 
law) to the means of production, by their role in the social 
organisation of labour, and, consequently, by the dimen- 
sions of the share of social wealth of which they dispose 
and the mode of acquiring it. Classes arc groups of people 
one of which can appropriate the labour of another owing 
to the different places they occupy in a definite system of 
social economy. 

Clearly, in order to abolish classes completely, it is not 
enough to overthrow the exploiters, the landowners and 
capitalists, not enough to abolish their rights of owner- 
ship; it is necessary also to abolish all private ownership 
of the means of production, it is necessary to abolish the 
distinction between town and country, as well as the 
distinction between manual workers and brain workers. 
This requires a very long period of time. In order to 
achieve this an enormous step forward must be taken in 
developing the productive forces; it is necessary to over- 
come the resistance (frequently passive, which is partic- 
ularly stubborn and particularly difficult to overcome) 
of the numerous survivals of small-scale production; it 
is necessary to overcome the enormous force of habit 
and conservatism which are connected with these survi- 
vals. 

The assumption that all “working people” are equally 
capable of doing this work would be an empty phrase, or 
the illusion of an antediluvian, pre-Marxist socialist; for 
this ability does not come of itself but grows historically, 
and grows only out of the material conditions of large- 
scale capitalist production. This ability, at the beginning of 
the road from capitalism to socialism, is possessed by the 



proletariat alone. It is capable of fulfilling the gigantic 
task that confronts it, first, because it is the strongest and 
most advanced class in civilised societies; secondly, be- 
cause in the most developed countries it constitutes the 
majority of the population, and thirdly, because in back- 
ward capitalist countries, like Russia, the majority of the 
population consists of semi-proletarians, i.e., of people 
who regularly live in a proletarian way part of the year, 
who regularly earn a part of their means of subsistence as 
wage-workers in capitalist enterprises. 

Those who try to solve the problems involved in the 
transition from capitalism to socialism on the basis of gen- 
eral talk about liberty, equality, democracy in general, 
equality of labour democracy, etc. (as Kautsky, Martov 
and other heroes of the Berne yellow International do), 
thereby only reveal their petty-bourgeois, philistine nature 
and ideologically slavishly follow in the wake of the bour- 
geoisie. The correct solution of this problem ran be found 
only in a concrete study of the specific relations between 
the specific class which has conquered political power, 
namely, the proletariat, and the whole non-proletarian, 
and also semi-proletarian, mass of the working popula- 
tion — relations which do not take shape in fantastically 
harmonious, “ideal” conditions, but in the real conditions 
of the frantic resistance of the bourgeoisie which assumes 
many and diverse forms. 

The vast majority of the population — and all the more 
so of the working population— of any capitalist country, 
including Russia, have thousands of times experienced, 
themselves and through their kith and kin, the oppression 
of capital, the plunder and every sort of tyranny it perpe- 
trates. The imperialist war, i.e., the slaughter of ten mil- 
lion people in order to decide whether British or German 
capital was to have supiemacy in plundering the whole 
world, has greatly intensified these ordeals, has increased 
and deepened them, and has made the people realise their 
meaning. Hence the inevitable sympathy displayed by the 
vast majority of the population, particularly the working 
people, for the proletariat, because it is with heroic cour- 
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age and revolutionary ruthlessness throwing off the yoke 
of capital, overthrowing the exploiters, suppressing their 
resistance, and shedding its blood to pave the road for the 
creation of the new society, in which there will be no room 
for exploiters. 

Great and inevitable as may be their petty-bourgeois 
vacillations and their tendency to go back to bourgeois 
“order”, under the “wing” of the bourgeoisie, the non- 
proletarian and semi-proletarian mass of the working 
population cannot but recognise the moral and political 
authority of the proletariat, who are not only overthrowing 
the exploiters and suppressing their resistance, but are 
building a new and higher social bond, a social discipline, 
the discipline of cl ass- conscious and united working 
people, who know no yoke and no authority except the 
authority of their own unity, of their own, more class- 
conscious, bold, solid, revolutionary and steadfast 
vanguard. 

In order to achieve victory, in order to build and con- 
solidate socialism, the proletariat must fulfil a twofold, or 
dual task: first, it must, by its supreme heroism in the 
revolutionary struggle against capital, win over the entire 
mass of the working and exploited people; it must win 
them over, organise them and lead them in the struggle 
to overthrow the bourgeoisie and utterly suppress their 
resistance. Secondly, it must lead the whole mass of the 
working and exploited people, as well as all the petty- 
bourgeois groups, on to the road of new economic devel- 
opment, towards the creation of a new social bond, a new 
labour discipline, a new organisation of labour, which will 
combine the last word in science and capitalist technology 
with the mass association of class-conscious workers 
creating large-scale socialist industry. 

The second task is more difficult than the first, for it 
cannot possibly be fulfilled by* single acts of heroic 
fervour; it requires the most prolonged, most persistent 
and most difficult mass heroism in plain, everyday work. 
But this task is more essential than the first, because, in 
the last analysis, the deepest source of strength for victories 
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over the bourgeoisie and the sole guarantee of the 
durability and permanence of these victories can only be 
a new and higher mode of social production, the substitu- 
tion of large-scale socialist production for capitalist and 
petty-bourgeois production. 

Published in July 1919 as a Collected Works, 

separate pamphlet by the Vol. 29, pp. 419-23 

State Publishing House, 

Moscow 



The State 




A Lecture Delivered 
at the Sverdlov University 
July 11, 1919 86 

Comrades, according to the plan you have adopted and 
which has been conveyed to me, the subject of today’s 
talk is the state. I do not know how familiar you are 
already with this subject. If I am not mistaken your courses 
have only just begun and this is the first time you will be 
tackling this subject systematically. If that is so, then it 
may very well happen that in the first lecture on this 
difficult subject I may not succeed in making my exposi- 
tion sufficiently clear and comprehensible to many of 
my listeners. And if this should prove to be the case, I 
would request you not to be perturbed by the fact, be- 
cause the question of the state is a most complex and 
difficult one, perhaps one that more than any other has 
been confused by bourgeois scholars, writers and philos- 
ophers. It should not therefore be expected that a thorough 
understanding of this subject can be obtained from one 
brief talk, at a first sitting. After the first talk on this 
subject you should make a note of the passages which you 
have not understood or which are not clear to you, and 
return to them a second, a third and a fourth time, so 
that what you have not understood may be further sup- 
plemented and elucidated later, both by reading and by 
various lectures and talks. I hope that we may manage 
to meet once again and that we shall then be able to 
exchange opinions on all supplementary questions and 
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se e what has remained most unclear. I also hope that in 
addition to talks and lectures you will devote some time 
to reading at least a few of the most important works of 
Marx and Engels. I have no doubt that these most impor- 
tant works are to be found in the lists of books and in the 
handbooks which are available in your library for the 
students of the Soviet and Party school; and although, 
again, some of you may at first be dismayed by the 
difficulty of the exposition, I must again warn you that 
you should not let this worry you; what is unclear at a 
first reading will become clear at a second reading, or 
when you subsequently approach the question from a 
somewhat different angle. For I once more repeat that the 
question is so complex and has been so confused by bour- 
geois scholars and writers that anybody who desires to 
study it seriously and master it independently must attack 
it several times, return to it again and again and consider 
it from various angles in order to attain a clear, sound 
understanding of it. Because it is such a fundamental, 
such a basic question in all politics, and because not only 
in such stormy and revolutionary times as the present, 
but even in the most peaceful times, you will come across 
it every day in any newspaper in connection with any 
economic or political question it will be all the easier to 
return to it. Every day, in one context or another, you will 
be returning to the question: what is the state, what is 
its nature, what is its significance and what is the attitude 
of our Party, the party that is fighting for the overthrow 
of capitalism, the Communist Party— what is its attitude 
to the state? And the chief thing is that you should ac- 
quire, as a result of your reading, as a result of the 
talks and lectures you will hear on the state, the ability 
to approach this question independently, since you will 
be meeting with it on the most diverse occasions, in con- 
nection with the most trifling questions, in the most 
unexpected contexts and in discussions and disputes with 
opponents. Only when you learn to find your way about 
independently in this question may you consider yourself 
sufficiently confirmed in your convictions and able with 
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sufficient success to defend them against anybody and 
at any time. 

After these brief remarks, I shall proceed to deal with 
the question itself— what is the state, how did it arise and 
fundamentally what attitude to the state should be dis- 
played by the party of the working class, which is fighting 
for the complete overthrow of capitalism— the Com- 
munist Party? 

I have already said that you are not likely to find 
another question which has been so confused, deliberately 
and unwittingly, by representatives of bourgeois science, 
philosophy, jurisprudence, political economy and journal- 
ism, as the question of the state. To this day it is very 
often confused with religious questions; not only those 
professing religious doctrines (it is quite natural to expect 
it of them), but even people who consider themselves free 
from religious prejudice, very often confuse the specific 
question of the state with questions of religion and endeav- 
our to build up a doctrine — very often a complex one, 
with an ideological, philosophical approach and argumen- 
tation — which claims that the state is something divine, 
something supernatural, that it is a certain force by virtue 
of which mankind has lived, that it is a force of divine 
origin which confers on people, or can confer on people, 
or which brings with it something that is not of man, but 
is given him from without. And it must be said that this 
doctrine is so closely bound up with the interests of the 
exploiting classes — the landowners and the capitalists — 
so serves their interests, has so deeply permeated all the 
customs, views and science of the gentlemen who represent 
the bourgeoisie, that you will meet with vestiges of it on 
every hand, even in the view of the state held by the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, although they 
are convinced that they can regard the state with sober 
eyes and reject indignantly the suggestion that they are 
under the sway of religious prejudices. This question has 
been so confused and complicated because it affects the 
interests of the ruling classes more than any other ques- 
tion (yielding place in this respect only to the foundations 
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of economic science). The doctrine of the state serves to 
justify social privilege, the existence of exploitation, the 
existence of capitalism— and that is why it would be the 
greatest mistake to expect impartiality on this question, 
to approach it in the belief that people who claim to be 
scientific can give you a purely scientific view on the 
subject. In the question of the state, in the doctrine of the 
state, in the theory of the state, when you have become 
familiar with it and have gone into it deeply enough, you 
will always discern the struggle between different classes, 
a struggle which is reflected or expressed in a conflict of 
views on the state, in the estimate of the role and sig- 
nificance of the state. 

To approach this question as scientifically as possible 
we must cast at least a fleeting glance back on the history 
of the state, its emergence and development. The most 
reliable thing in a question of social science, and one that 
is most necessary in order really to acquire the habit of 
approaching this question correctly and not allowing 
oneself to get lost in the mass of detail or in the immense 
variety of conflicting opinion — the most important thing 
if one is to approach this question scientifically is not to 
forget the underlying historical connection, to examine 
every question from the standpoint of how the given 
phenomenon arose in history and what were the principal 
stages in its development, and, from the standpoint of its 
development, to examine what it has become today. 

1 hope that in studying this question of the state you 
will acquaint yourselves with Engels’s book The Origin of 
the Family, Private Property and the State. This is one 
of the fundamental works of modern socialism, every 
sentence of which can be accepted with confidence, in the 
assurance that it has not been said at random but is based 
on immense historical and political material. Undoubtedly, 
not all the parts of this work have been expounded in an 
equally popular and comprehensible way; some of them 
presume a reader who already possesses a certain knowl- 
edge of history and economics. Bpt I again repeat that you 
should not be perturbed if on reading this work you do 
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not understand it at once. Very few people do. But return- 
ing to it later, when your interest has been aroused, you 
will succeed in understanding the greater part, if not the 
whole of it. I refer to this book because it gives the correct 
approach to the question in the sense mentioned. It begins 
with a historical sketch of the origin of the state. 

This question, like every other — for example, that of 
the origin of capitalism, the exploitation of man by man, 
socialism, how socialism arose, what conditions gave rise 
to it — can be approached soundly and confidently only if 
we cast a glance back on the history of its development as 
a whole. In connection with this problem.it should first of 
all be noted that the state has not always existed. There 
was a time when there was no state. It appears wherever 
and whenever a division of society into classes appears, 
whenever exploiters and exploited appear. 

Before the first form of exploitation of man by man 
arose, the first form of division into classes — slave-owners 
and slaves — there existed the patriarchal family, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the clan family. (Clan — tribe; at 
the time people of one kin lived together.) Fairly definite 
traces of these primitive times have survived in the life 
of many primitive peoples; and if you take any work 
whatsoever on primitive civilisation, you will always come 
across more or less definite descriptions, indications and 
recollections of the fact that there was a time, more or less 
similar to primitive communism, when the division of 
society into slave-owners and slaves did not exist. And 
in those times there was no state, no special apparatus for 
the systematic application of force and the subjugation of 
people by force. It is such an apparatus that is called 
the state. 

In primitive society, when people lived in small_ family 
groups and were still at the lowest stages of development, 
in a condition approximating to savagery — an epoch from 
which modern, civilised human society is separated by 
several thousand years — there were yet no signs of the 
existence of a state. We find the predominance of custom, 
authority, respect, the power enjoyed by the elders of the 



clan; we find this power sometimes accorded to women— 
the position of women then was not like the downtrodden 
and oppressed condition of women today — but nowhere 
do we find a special category of people set apart to rule 
others and who, for the sake and purpose of rule, 
systematically and permanently have at their disposal a 

( certain apparatus of coercion, an apparatus of violence, 
such as is represented at the present time, as you al 
realise, by armed contingents of troops, prisons and other 
means of subjugating the will of others by force— all that 
which constitutes the essence of the state. 

If we get away from what are known as religious teach- 
ings, from the subtleties, philosophical arguments and 
various opinions advanced by bourgeois scholars, if we 
get away from these and try to get at real core of the 
matter, we shall find that the state really does amount to 
such an apparatus of rule which stands outside society as 
a whole. When there appears such a special group of men 
occupied solely with government, and who in order to 
rule need a special apparatus of coercion to subjugate the 
will of others by force— prisons, special contingents ol 
men, armies, etc.— then there appears the state. 

But there was a time when there was no state, when 
general ties, the community itself, discipline and the order- 
ing of work were maintained by force of custom and 
tradition, by the authority or the respect enjoyed by the 
elders of the clan or by women— who in those times not 
only frequently enjoyed a status equal to that of men, but 
not infrequently enjoyed an even higher status— an 
when there was no special category of persons who were 
specialists in ruling. History shows that the state as a 
special apparatus for coercing people arose wherever and 
whenever there appeared a division of society into classes, 
that is, a division into groups of people some of which 
were permanently in a position to appropriate the labour 
of others, where some people exploited others. 

And this division of society into classes must always 
be clearly borne in mind as a fundamental fact of history. 
The development of all human societies for thousands ot 
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years, in all countries without exception, reveals a gen- 
eral conformity to law, a regularity and consistency; so 
that at first we had a society without classes — the original 
patriarchal, primitive society, in which there were no 
aristocrats; then we had a society based on slavery — a 
slave-owning society. The whole of modern, civilised 
Europe has passed through this stage — slavery ruled 
supreme two thousand years ago. The vast majority of 
peoples of the other parts of the world also passed through 
this stage. Traces of slavery survive to this day among 
the less developed peoples; you will find the institution of 
slavery in Africa, for example, at the present time. The 
division into slave-owners and slaves was the first im- 
portant class division. The former group not only owned 
all the means of production — the land and the imple- 
ments, however poor and primitive they may have been 
in those times — but also owned people. This group was 
known as slave-owners, while those who laboured and 
supplied labour for others were known as slaves. 

This form was followed in history by another — feudal- 
ism. In the great majority of countries slavery in the 
course of its development evolved into serfdom. The 
fundamental division of society was now into feudal lords 
and peasant serfs. The form of relations between people 
changed. The slave-owners had regarded the slaves as 
their property; the law had confirmed this view and re- 
garded the slave as a chattel completely owned by the 
slave-owner. As far as the peasant serf was concerned, class 
oppression and dependence remained, but it was not con- 
sidered that the feudal lord owned the peasants as chattels, 
but that he was only entitled to their labour, to the 
obligatory performance of certain services. In practice, as 
you know, serfdom, especially in Russia where it survived 
longest of all and assumed the crudest forms, in no way 
differed from slavery. 

Further, with the development of trade, the appearance 
of the world market and the development of money cir- 
culation, a new class arose within feudal society — the 
capitalist class. From the commodity, the exchange of 
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commodities and the rise of the power of money there 
derived the power of capital. During the eighteenth 
century, or rather, from the end of the eighteenth century 
and during the nineteenth century, revolutions took place 
all over the world. Feudalism was abolished in all the 
countries of Western Europe. Russia was the last country 
in which this took place. In 1861 a radical change took 
place in Russia as well; as a consequence of this one form 
of society was replaced by another-feudalism was re- 
placed by capitalism, under which division into classes 
remained, as well as various traces and remnants ot 
serfdom, but fundamentally the division into classes as- 



sumed a different form. , , , 

The owners of capital, the owners of the land and the 
owners of the factories in all capitalist countries consti- 
tuted and still constitute an insignificant minority ot the 
population who have complete command of the labour ot 
the whole people, and, consequently, command, oppress 
and exploit the whole mass of labourers, the majority ot 
whom are proletarians, wage-workers, who procure their 
livelihood in the process of production only by the sale 
of their own worker’s hands, their labour-power. With the 
transition to capitalism, the peasants, who had been dis- 
united and downtrodden in feudal times, were converted 
partly (the majority) into proletarians and partly (the 
minority) into wealthy peasants who themselves hired 
labourers and who constituted a rural bourgeoisie 

This fundamental fact-the transition of society from 
primitive forms of slavery to serfdom and finally to 
capitalism— you must always bear in mind foe only by 
remembering this fundamental fact only by examining 
all political doctrines placed in this fundamental scheme, 
will you be able properly to appraise these doctrines an 
understand what they refer to; for each of these grea 
periods in the history of mankind, slave-owning, feudal 
and capitalist, embraces scores and hundreds of centuries 
and presents such a mass of political forms, such a variety 
of political doctrines, opinions and revolutions, that this 
extreme diversity and immense variety (especially in con- 
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nection with the ‘political, philosophical and other doctrines 
of bourgeois scholars and politicians) can be understood 
only by firmly holding, as to a guiding thread, to this 
division of society into classes, this change in the forms 
of class rule, and from this standpoint examining all social 
questions— economic, political, spiritual, religious, etc. 

If you examine the state from the standpoint of this 
fundamental division, you will find that before the divi- 
sion of society into classes, as I have already said, no 
state existed. But as the social division into classes arose 
and took firm root, as class society arose, the state also 
arose and took firm root. The history of mankind knows 
scores and hundreds of countries that have passed or are 
still passing through slavery, feudalism and capitalism. 
In each of these countries, despite the immense historical 
changes that have taken place, despite all the political 
vicissitudes and all the revolutions due to this development 
of mankind, to the transition from slavery through feudal- 
ism to capitalism and to the present world-wide struggle 
against capitalism, you will always discern the emergence 
of the state. It has always been a certain apparatus which 
stood outside society and consisted of a group of people 
engaged solely, or almost solely, or mainly, in ruling. 
People are divided into the ruled, and into specialists in 
ruling, those who rise above society and are called rulers, 
statesmen. This apparatus, this group of people who rule 
others, always possesses certain means of coercion, of 
physical force, irrespective of whether this violence over 
people is expressed in the primitive club, or in more per- 
fected types of weapons in the epoch of slavery, or in the 
fire-arms which appeared in the Middle Ages, or, finally, 
in modern weapons, which in the twentieth century are 
technical marvels and are based entirely on the latest 
achievements of modem technology. The methods of vio- 
lence changed, but whenever there was a state there existed 
in every society a group of persons who ruled, who com- 
manded, who dominated and who in order to maintain 
their power possessed an apparatus of physical coercion, 
an apparatus of violence, with those weapons which cor- 
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responded to the technical level of the given epoch. And 
by examining these general phenomena, by asking our- 
selves why no state existed when there were no classes, 
when there were no exploiters and exploited, and why it 
appeared when classes appeared— only in this way shall 
we find a definite answer to the question of what is the 
nature and significance of the state. 

The state is a machine for maintaining the rule of one 
class over another. When there were no classes in society, 
when, before the epoch of slavery, people laboured in 
primitive - conditions of greater equality, in conditions 
when the productivity of labour was still at its lowest, and 
when primitive man could barely procure the wherewithal 
for the crudest and most primitive existence, a special 
group of people whose function is to rule and to dominate 
the rest of society, had not and could not yet have emerged. 
Only when the first form of the division of society into 
classes appeared, only when slavery appeared, when a 
certain class of people, by concentrating on the crudest 
forms of agricultural labour, could produce a certain sur- 
plus, when this surplus was not absolutely essential for the 
most wretched existence of the slave and passed into the 
hands of the slave-owner, when in this way the existence 
of this class of slave-owners was secure— then in order 
that it might take firm root it was necessary for a state to 
appear. 

And it did appear— the slave-owning state, an apparatus 
which gave the slave-owners power and enabled them to 
rule over the slaves. Both society and the state were then 
on a much smaller scale than they are now, they possessed 
incomparably poorer means of communication— the mod- 
em means of communication did not then exist. Moun- 
tains, rivers and seas were immeasurably greater obstacles 
than they are now, and the state took shape within far 
narrower geographical boundaries. A technically weak 
state apparatus served a state confined within relatively 
narrow boundaries and with a narrow range of action. 
Nevertheless, there did exist an apparatus which com- 
pelled the slaves to remain in slavery, which kept one part 
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of society subjugated to and oppressed by another. It is 
impossible to compel the greater part of society to work 
systematically for the other part of society without a per- 
manent apparatus of coercion. So long as there were no 
classes, there was no apparatus of this sort. When classes 
appeared, everywhere and always, as the division grew 
and took firmer hold, there also appeared a special insti- 
tution the state. The forms of state were extremely var- 
ied. As early as the period of slavery we find diverse 
forms of the state in the countries that were the most ad- 
vanced, cultured and civilised according to the standards 
of the time— for example, in ancient Greece and Rome— 
which were based entirely on slavery. At that time there 
was already a difference between monarchy and republic, 
between aristocracy and democracy. A monarchy is the 
power of a single person, a republic is the absence of 
any non-elected authority; an aristocracy is the power of 
a relatively small minority, a democracy is the power of 
the people (democracy in Greek literally means the power 
of the people). All these differences arose in the epoch of 
slavery. Despite these differences, the state of the slave- 
owning epoch was a slave-owning state, irrespective of 
whether it was a monarchy or a republic, aristocratic or 
democratic. 

In every course on the history of ancient times, in any 
lecture on this subject, you will hear about the struggle 
which was waged between the monarchical and republi- 
can states. But the fundamental fact is that the slaves were 
not regarded as human beings— not only were they not 
regarded as citizens, they were not even regarded as hu- 
man beings. Roman law regarded them as chattels. The 
law of manslaughter, not to mention the other laws for the 
protectipn of the person, did not extend to slaves. It de- 
fended only the slave-owners, who were alone recognised 
as citizens with full rights. But whether a monarchy was 
instituted or a republic, it was a monarchy of the slave- 
owners or a republic of the slave-owners. All rights were 
enjoyed by the slave-owners, while the slave was a chattel 
in the eyes of the law; and not only could any sort of 
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violence be perpetrated against a slave, but even the kill- 
ing of a slave was not considered a crime. Slave-owning 
republics differed in their internal organisation, there 
were aristocratic republics and democratic republics. In 
an aristocratic republic only a small number of privileged 
persons took part in the elections; in a democratic repub- 
lic everybody took part — but everybody meant only the 
slave-owners, that is, everybody except the slaves. This 
fundamental fact must be borne in mind, because it throws 
more light than any other on the question of the state and 
clearly demonstrates the nature of the state. 

The state is a machine for the oppression of one class 
by another, a machine for holding in obedience to one 
class other, subordinated classes. There are various forms 
of this machine. The slave-owning state could be a mon- 
archy, an aristocratic republic or even a democratic re- 
public. In fact the forms of government varied extremely, 
but their essence was always the same: the slaves enjoyed 
no rights and constituted an oppressed class; they were 
not regarded as human beings. We find the same thing in 
the feudal state. 

The change in the form of exploitation transformed 
the slave-owning state into the feudal state. This was of 
immense importance. In slave-owning society the slave 
enjoyed no rights whatever and was not regarded as a 
human being; in feudal society the peasant was bound to 
the soil. The chief distinguishing feature of serfdom was 
that the peasants (and at that time the peasants constituted 
the majority; the urban population was still very small) 
were considered bound to the land — this is the very basis 
of “serfdom”. The peasant might work a definite number 
of days for himself on the plot assigned to him by the 
landlord; on the other days the peasant serf worked for 
his lord. The essence of class society remained— society 
was based on class exploitation. Only the owners of the 
land could enjoy full rights; the peasants had no rights at 
all. In practice their condition differed very little from the 
condition of slaves in the slave-owning state. Nevertheless, 
a wider road was opened for their emancipation, for the 
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emancipation of the peasants, since the peasant serf was 
not regarded as the direct property of the lord. He could 
work part of his time on his own plot, could, so to speak, 
belong to himself to some extent; and with the wider op- 
portunities for the development of exchange and trade 
relations the feudal system steadily disintegrated and the 
scope of emancipation of the peasantry steadily widened. 
Feudal society was always more complex than slave so- 
ciety. There was a greater development of trade and in- 
dustry, which even in those days led to capitalism. In the 
Middle Ages feudalism predominated. And here too the 
forms of state varied, here too we find both the monarchy 
and the republic, although the latter was much more 
weakly expressed. But always the feudal lord was regard- 
ed as the only ruler. The peasant serfs were deprived of 
absolutely all political rights. 

Neither under slavery nor under the feudal system could 
a small minority of people dominate over the vast major- 
ity without coercion. History is full of the constant at- 
tempts of the oppressed classes to throw off oppression. 
The history of slavery contains records of wars of eman- 
cipation from slavery which lasted for decades. Inciden- 
tally, the name “Spartacist” now adopted by the German 
Communists — the only German party which is really 
fighting against the yoke of capitalism— was adopted by 
them because Spartacus was one of the most prominent 
heroes of one of the greatest revolts of slaves, which took 
place about two thousand years ago. For many years the 
seemingly omnipotent Roman Empire, which rested entire- 
ly on slavery, experienced the shocks and blows of a 
widespread uprising of slaves who armed and united to 
form a vast army under the leadership of Spartacus. In 
the end they were defeated, captured and put to torture 
by the slave-owners. Such civil wars mark the whole 
history of the existence of class society. I have just men- 
tioned an example of the greatest of these civil wars in 
the epoch of slavery. The whole epoch of feudalism is 
likewise marked by constant uprisings of the peasants. For 
example, in Germany in the Middle Ages the struggle 
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between the two classes — the landlords and the serfs — 
assumed wide proportions and was transformed into 
a civil war of the peasants against the landowners. You 
are all familiar with similar examples of repeated upri- 
sings of the peasants against the feudal landowners in 
Russia. 

In order to maintain their rule and to preserve their 
power, the feudal lords had to have an apparatus by which 
they could unite under their subjugation a vast number 
of people and subordinate them to certain laws and regula- 
tions; and all these laws fundamentally amounted to one 
thing — the maintenance of the power of the lords over the 
peasant serfs. And this was the feudal state, which in Rus- 
sia, for example, or in quite backward Asiatic countries 
(where feudalism prevails to this day) differed in form 
it was either a republic or a monarchy. When the state 
was a monarchy, the rule of one person was recognised; 
when it was a republic, the participation of the elected 
representatives of landowning society was in one degree 
or another recognised — this was in feudal society. Feudal 
society represented a division of classes under which the 
vast majority— the peasant serfs— were completely 
subjected to an insignificant minority— the owners of the 
land. 

The development of trade, the development of commod- 
ity exchange, led to the emergence of a new class— the 
capitalists. Capital took shape as such at the close of the 
Middle Ages, when, after the discovery of America, world 
f rade developed enormously, when the quantity of precious 
metals increased, when silver and gold became the me- 
dium of exchange, when money circulation made it possi- 
ble for individuals to possess tremendous wealth. Silver 
and gold were recognised as wealth all over the world. 
The economic power of the landowning class declined and 
the power of the new class— the representatives of capital 
-developed. The reconstruction of society was such that 
all citizens seemed to be equal, the old division into slave- 
owners and slaves disappeared, all were regarded as equal 
before the law irrespective of what capital each owned; 
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whether he owned land as private property, or was a poor 
man who owned nothing but his labour-power — all were 
equal before the law. The law protects everybody equally; 
it protects the property of those who have it from attack 
by the masses who, possessing no property, possessing 
nothing but their labour-power, grow steadily impoverished 
and ruined and become converted into proletarians. Such 
is capitalist society. 

I cannot dwell on it in detail. You will return to this 
when you come to discuss the Programme of the Party — 
you will then hear a description of capitalist society. This 
society advanced against serfdom, against the old feudal 
system, under the slogan of liberty. But it was liberty for 
those who owned property. And when feudalism was shat- 
tered, which occurred at the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century — in Russia it 
occurred later than in other countries, in 1861 — the feudal 
state was then superseded by the capitalist state, which 
proclaims liberty for the whole people as its slogan, which 
declares that it expresses the will of the whole people and 
denies that it is a class state. And here there developed a 
struggle between the socialists, who are fighting for the 
liberty of the whole people, and the capitalist state — a 
struggle which has led to the creation of the Soviet Social- 
ist Republic and which is going on throughout the world. 

To understand the struggle that has been started against 
world capital, to understand the nature of the capitalist 
state, we must remember that when the capitalist state 
advanced against the feudal state it entered the fight under 
the slogan of liberty. The abolition of feudalism “meant 
liberty for the representatives of the capitalist state and 
served their purpose, inasmuch as serfdom was breaking 
down and the peasants had acquired the opportunity of 
owning as their full property the land which they had 
purchased for compensation or in part by quit-rent— this 
did not concern the state: it protected property irrespec- 
tive of its origin, because the state was founded on private 
property. The peasants became private owners in all the 
modern, civilised states. Even when the landowner surren- 



dered part of his land to the peasant, the state protected 
private property, rewarding the landowner by compensa- 
tion, by letting him take money for the land. The state as 
it were declared that it would fully preserve private prop- 
erty, and it accorded it every support and protection. The 
state recognised the property rights of every merchant in- 
dustrialist and manufacturer. And this society, based on 
private property, on the power of capital, on the complete 
subjection of the propertyless workers and labouring 

I masses of the peasantry, proclaimed that its rule was based 
on liberty. Combating feudalism, it proclaimed freedom 
of property and was particularly proud of the fact that the 
state had ceased, supposedly, to be a class state. 

Yet the state continued to be a machine which helped 
the capitalists to hold the poor peasants and the working 
class in subjection. But in outward appearance it was tree. 

It proclaimed universal suffrage, and declared through its 
champions, preachers, scholars and philosophers that it 
was not a class state. Even now, when the Soviet Socialist 
Republics have begun to fight the state, they accuse us ot 
violating liberty, of building a state based on coercion, on 
the suppression of some by others, whereas they represent 
a popular, democratic state. And now, when the world 
socialist revolution has begun, and when the revolution 
has succeeded in some countries, when the fight against 
world capital has grown particularly acute, this question 
of the state has acquired the greatest importance and 
has become, one might say, the most burning one, the 
focus of all present-day political questions and political 

disputes. # . ( , 

Whichever party we take in Russia or in any ot the 
more civilised countries, we find that nearly all politica 
disputes, disagreements and opinions now centre around 
the conception of the state. Is the state in a capitalist 
country, in a democratic republic-especially one like 
Switzerland or the U.S.A.-in the freest democratic repub- 
lics, an expression of the popular will, the sum tota. ot 
the general decision of the people, the expression ot the 
national will, and so forth; or is the state a machine that 
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enables the capitalists of those countries to maintain their 
power over the working class and the peasantry? That is 
the fundamental question around which all political dis- 
putes all over the world now centre. What do they say 
about Bolshevism? The bourgeois press abuses the Bolshe- 
viks. You will not find a single newspaper that does not 
repeat the hackneyed accusation that the Bolsheviks vio- 
late popular rule. If our Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries in their simplicity of heart (perhaps it is not 
simplicity, or perhaps it is the simplicity which the prov- 
erb says is worse than robbery) think that they discovered 
and invented the accusation that the Bolsheviks have 
violated liberty and popular rule, they are ludicrously 
mistaken. Today every one of the richest newspapers in 
the richest countries, which spend tens of millions on 
their distribution and disseminate bourgeois lies and im- 
perialist policy in tens of millions of copies — every one of 
these newspapers repeats these basic arguments and ac- 
cusations against Bolshevism, namely, that the U.S.A., 
Britain and Switzerland are advanced, states based on 
popular rule, whereas the Bolshevik republic is a state 
of bandits in which liberty is unknown, and that the Bol- 
sheviks have violated the idea of popular rule and have 
even gone so far as to disperse the Constituent Assembly. 87 
These terrible accusations against the Bolsheviks are re- 
peated all over the world. These accusations lead us di- 
rectly to the question — what is the state? In order to un- 
derstand, these accusations, in order to study them and 
have a fully intelligent attitude towards them, and not to 
examine them on hearsay but with a firm opinion of our 
own, we must have a clear idea of what the state is. We 
have before us capitalist states of every kind and all the 
theories in defence of them which were created before the 
war. In order to answer the question properly we must 
critically examine all these theories and .views. 

I have already advised you to turn for help to Engels’s 
book The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State. This book says that every state in which private 
ownership of the land and means of production exists in 
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which capital dominates, however democratic it may be, 
is a capitalist state, a machine used by the capitalists to 
keep the working class and the poor peasants in subjec- 
tion; while universal suffrage, a Constituent Assembly, a 
parliament are merely a form, a sort of promissory note, 
which does not change the real state of affairs. 

The forms of domination of the state may vary: capital 
manifests its- power in one way where one form exists, 
and in another way where another form exists — but essen- 
tially the power is in the hands of capital, whether there 
are voting qualifications or some other rights or not, or 
whether the republic is a democratic one or not — in fact, 
the more democratic it is the cruder and more cynical is 
the rule of capitalism. One of the most democratic repub- 
lics in the world is the United States of America, yet 
nowhere (and those who have been there since 1905 prob- 
ably know it) is the power of capital, the power of a 
handful of multimillionaires over the whole of society, 
so crude and so openly corrupt as in America. Once 
capital exists, it dominates the whole of society, and 
no democratic republic, no franchise can change its 
nature. 

The democratic republic and universal suffrage were an 
immense progressive advance as compared with feudalism: 
they have enabled the proletariat to achieve its present 
unity and solidarity, to form those firm and disciplined 
ranks which are waging a systematic struggle against 
capital. There was nothing even approximately resem- 
bling this among the peasant serfs, not to speak of the 
slaves. The slaves, as we know, revolted, rioted, started 
civil wars, but they could never create a class-conscious 
majority and parties to lead the struggle, they could not 
clearly realise what their aims were, and even in the most 
revolutionary moments' of history they were always pawns 
in the hands of the ruling classes. The bourgeois republic, 
parliament, universal suffrage — all represent great prog- 
ress from the standpoint of the world development of 
society. Mankind moved towards capitalism, and it was 
capitalism alone which, thanks to urban culture, enabled 
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the oppressed proletarian class to become conscious of itself 
and to create the world working-class movement, the mil- 
lions of workers organised all over the world in parties — 
the socialist parties which are consciously leading the 
struggle of the masses. Without parliamentarism, without 
an electoral system, this development of the working class 
would have been impossible. That is why all these things 
have acquired such great importance in the eyes of the 
broad masses of people. That is why a radical change 
seems to be so difficult. It is not only the conscious hypo- 
crites, scientists and priests that uphold and defend the 
bourgeois lie that the state is free and that it is its mission 
to defend the interests of all; so also do a large number 
of people who sincerely adhere to the old prejudices and 
who cannot understand the transition from the old, capi- 
talist society to socialism. Not only people who are directly 
dependent on the bourgeoisie, not only those who live un- 
der the yoke of capital or who have been bribed by capital 
(there are a large number of all sorts of scientists, artists, 
priests, etc., in the service of capital), but even people who 
are simply under the sway of the prejudice of bourgeois 
liberty, have taken up arms against Bolshevism all over 
the world because when the Soviet Republic was founded 
it rejected these bourgeois lies and openly declared: you 
say your state is free, whereas in reality, as long as there 
is private property, your state, even if it is a democratic 
republic, is nothing but a machine used by the capitalists 
to suppress the workers, and the freer the state, the more 
clearly is this expressed. Examples of this are Switzerland 
in Europe and the United States in America. Nowhere does 
capital rule so cynically and ruthlessly, and nowhere is it 
so clearly apparent, as in these countries, although they are 
democratic republics, no matter how prettily they are 
painted and notwithstanding all the talk about labour de- 
mocracy and the equality of all citizens. The fact is that in 
Switzerland and the United States capital dominates, and 
every attempt of the workers to achieve the slightest real 
improvement in their condition is immediately met by civil 
war. There are fewer soldiers, a smaller standing army, 
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in these countries — Switzerland has a militia and every 
Swiss has a gun at home, while in America there was no 
standing army until quite recently — and so when there is 
a strike the bourgeoisie arms, hires soldiery and suppresses 
the strike; and nowhere is this suppression of the working- 
class movement accompanied by such ruthless severity as 
in Switzerland and the U.S.A., and nowhere does the 
influence of capital in parliament manifest itself as pow- 
erfully as in these countries. The power of capital is 
everything, the stock exchange is everything, while parlia- 
ment and elections are marionettes, puppets. . . . But the 
eyes of the workers are being opened more and more, and 
the idea of Soviet government is spreading farther and 
farther afield, especially after the bloody carnage we have 
just experienced. The necessity for a relentless war on the 
capitalists is becoming clearer and clearer to the working 
class. 

Whatever guise a republic may assume, however demo- 
4 cratic it may be, if it is a bourgeois republic, if it retains 
private ownership of the land and factories, and if private 
capital keeps the whole of society in wage-slavery, that is, 
if the republic does not carry out what is proclaimed in the 
Programme of our Party and in the Soviet Constitution, 
then this state is a machine for the suppression of some 
people by others. And we shall place this machine in the 
hands of the class that is to overthrow the power of cap- 
ital. We shall reject all the old prejudices about the state 
meaning universal equality — for that is a fraud: as long as 
there is exploitation there cannot be equality. The land- 
owner cannot be the equal of the worker, or the hungry 
man the equal of the full' man. This machine called the 
state, before which people bowed in superstitious awe, 
believing the old tales that it means popular rule, tales 
which the proletariat declares to be a bourgeois lie — this 
machine the proletariat will smash. So far we have de- 
prived the capitalists of this machine and have taken it 
over. We shall use this machine, or bludgeon, to destroy 
all exploitation. And when the possibility of exploitation 
no longer exists anywhere in the world, when there are 
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no longer owners of land and owners of factories, and 
when there is no longer a situation in which some gorge 
while others starve, only when the possibility of this no 
longer exists shall we consign this machine to the scrap- 
heap. Then there will be no state and no exploitation. Such 
is the view of our Communist Party. I hope that we shall 
return to this subject in subsequent lectures, return to it 
again and again. 
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Soviet Power 

and the Status of Women 



The second anniversary of Soviet power is an occasion 
for taking stock of what has been done during this period 
and for reflecting on the significance and the aims of the 
revolution that has been accomplished. 

The bourgeoisie and its supporters charge us with hav- 
ing violated democracy. We, on the other hand, assert that 
the Soviet revolution has given an unprecedented impulse 
to the development of democracy in breadth and in depth, 
democracy, that is, for the working people oppressed by 
capitalism, democracy for the overwhelming majority of 
the people, socialist democracy (for the working people), 
as distinct from bourgeois democracy (for the exploiters, 
for the capitalists, for the rich). 

Who is right? 

To give proper thought to this question and achieve a 
deeper understanding of it one must take stock of the ex- 
perience of these two years and make better preparations 
for further development. 

The status of women makes clear in the most Striking 
fashion the difference between bourgeois and socialist de- 
mocracy and furnishes a most effective reply to the ques- 
tion posed. 

In a bourgeois republic (i.e., where there is private own- 
ership of land, factories, shares, etc.), be it the most dem- 
ocratic republic, women have never had rights fully 
equal to those of men, anywhere in the world, in any one 
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of the more advanced countries. And this despite the fact 
that more than 125 years have passed since the great 
French (bourgeois-democratic) Revolution. 

In words bourgeois democracy promises equality and 
freedom, but in practice not a single bourgeois republic, 
even the more advanced, has granted women (half the 
human race) and men complete equality in the eyes of 
the law, or delivered women from dependence on and the 
oppression of the male. 

Bourgeois democracy is the democracy of pompous 
phrases, solemn words, lavish promises and high-sounding 
slogans about freedom and equality , but in practice all 
this cloaks the lack of freedom and the inequality of wom- 
en, the lack of freedom and the inequality for the 
working and exploited people. 

Soviet or socialist democracy sweeps away these pom- 
pous but false words and declares ruthless war on the 
hypocrisy of “democrats”, landowners, capitalists and 
farmers with bursting bins, who are piling up wealth by 
selling surplus grain to the starving workers at profiteer- 
ing prices. 

Down with this foul lie! There is no “equality”, nor can 
there be, of oppressed and oppressor, exploited and ex- 
ploiter. There is no real “freedom”, nor can there be, so 
long as women are handicapped by men’s legal privileges, 
so long as there is no freedom for the worker from the 
yoke of capital, no freedom for the labouring peasant from 
the yoke of the capitalist, landowner and merchant. 

Let the liars and the hypocrites, the obtuse and the 
blind, the bourgeois and their supporters, try to deceive 
the people with talk about freedom in general, about 
equality in general and about democracy in general. 

We say to the workers and peasants — tear the mask 
from these liars, open the eyes of the blind. Ask them: 

Is there equality of the two sexes? 

Which nation is the equal of which? 

Which class is the equal of which? 

Freedom from what yoke or from the yoke of which 
class? Freedom for which class? 



He who speaks about politics, democracy and freedom, 
about equality, about socialism, without posing these ques- 
tions, without giving them priority, who does not fight 
against hushing- them up, concealing and blunting them, 
is the worst enemy of the working people, a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, the rabid opponent of the workers and peasants, 
a lackey of the landowners, the tsars and the capitalists. 

In the course of two years of Soviet power in one of 
the most backward countries of Europe more has been 
done to emancipate woman, to make her the equal of the 
“strong” sex, than has been done during the past 130 years 
by all the advanced, enlightened, “democratic republics 
of the world taken together. 

Education" culture, civilisation, freedom — all these high- 
sounding words are accompanied in all the capitalist, bour- 
geois republics of the world with incredibly foul, disgust- 
ingly vile, bestially crude laws that make women unequal 
in marriage and divorce, that make the child born out of 
wedlock and the “legally bom ’ child unequal and that 
give privileges to the male and humiliate and degrade 
womankind. 

The yoke of capital, the oppression of “sacred private 
property”, the despotism of philistine obtuseness, the ava- 
rice of the small property-owner— these are the things that 
have prevented the most democratic bourgeois republics 
from abolishing these foul and filthv laws. 

The Soviet Republic, the republic of workers and peas- 
ants, wiped out these laws at one stroke and did not leave 
standing a single stone of the edifice of bourgeois lies and 
bourgeois hypocrisy. 

Down with this lie! Down with the liars who speak about 
freedom and equality for all, while there is an oppressed 
sex, oppressing classes, private ownership of capital and 
shares and people with bursting bins who use their sur- 
plus grain to enslave the hungry. Instead of freedom for 
all, instead of equality for all, let there be struggle against 
the oppressors and exploiters, let the opportunity to op- 
press and exploit he abolished. That is our slogan! 

Freedom and equality for the oppressed sex! 
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Freedom and equality for the workers and labouring 
peasants! 



Struggle against the oppressors, struggle against the cap- 
italists, struggle against the kulak profiteers! 

This is our fighting slogan, this is our proletarian truth, 
the truth of the fight against capital, the truth that we hurl 
in the face of the world of capital with its honeyed, hypo- 
critical and pompous phrases about freedom and equality 
in general, about freedom arid equality for all. 

And it is because we have laid bare this hypocrisy, be- 
cause, with revolutionary vigour, we are ensuring freedom 
and full rights for the oppressed working people, against 
the oppressors, against the capitalists, against the kulaks — 
precisely because of this Soviet rule has become so dear 
to the workers of the whole world. 

It is because of this, the sympathies of the working 
masses, the sympathies of the oppressed and exploited in 
all countries of the world are with us on this occasion of 
the second anniversary of Soviet rule. 

Because of this, on the occasion of the second anniver- 
sary of Soviet rule, despite the famine and cold, despite all 
the suffering caused by the imperialists’ invasion of the 
Russian Soviet Republic, we are fully convinced of the just- 
ness of our cause, firmly convinced of the inevitable victory 
of Soviet power on a world scale. 

Pravda No. 249, Collected Works, 

November 6, 1919 Vol. 30, pp. 120-23 
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VI 

Should Revolutionaries Work 
in Reactionary Trade Unions? 

The German “Lefts” consider that, as far as they are 
concerned, the reply to this question is an unqualified neg- 
ative. In their opinion, declamations and angry outcries 
(such as uttered by K. Horner in a particularly “solid” and 
particularly stupid manner) against “reactionary” and 
“counter-revolutionary” trade unions are sufficient “proof” 
that it is unnecessary and even inexcusable for revolution- 
aries and Communists to work in yellow, social-chauvinist, 
compromising and counter-revolutionary trade unions of 
the Legien type. 

However firmly the German “Lefts” may be convinced 
of the revolutionism of such tactics, the latter are in fact 
fundamentally wrong, and contain nothing but empty 
phrases. 

To make this clear, I shall begin with our own experi- 
ence, in keeping with the general plan of the present 
pamphlet, which is aimed at applying to Western Europe 
whatever is universally practicable, significant and 
relevant in the history and the present-day tactics of 
Bolshevism. 

In Russia today, the connection between leaders, party, 
class and masses, as well as the attitude of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and its party to the trade unions, are 
concretely as follows: the dictatorship is exercised by the 
proletariat organised in the Soviets; the proletariat is guid- 
ed by the Communist Party of Bolsheviks, which, accord- 
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ing to the figures of the latest Party Congress (April 1920), 
has a membership of 611,000 The membership varied 
greatly both before and after the October Revolution, and 
used to be much smaller, even in 1918 and 1919. 89 Weare 
apprehensive of an excessive growth of the Party, because 
careerists and charlatans, who deserve only to be shot, 
inevitably do all they can to insinuate themselves into the 
ranks of the ruling party. The last time we opened wide 
the doors of the Party — to workers and peasants only — 
was when (in the winter of 1919) Yudenich was within a 
few versts of Petrograd, and Denikin was in Orel (about 
350 versts from Moscow), i.e., when the Soviet Republic 
was in mortal danger, and when adventurers, careerists, 
charlatans and unreliable persons generally could not pos- 
sibly count on making a profitable career (and had more 
reason to expect the gallows and torture) by joining the 
Communists. The Party, which holds annual congresses 
(the most recent on the basis of one delegate per 1,000 
members), is directed by a Central Committee of nineteen 
elected at the. Congress, while the current work in Mos- 
cow has to be carried on by still smaller bodies, known as 
the Organising Bureau and the Political Bureau, which are 
elected at plenary meetings of the Central Committee, 
five members of the Central Committee to each bureau. 
This, it would appear, is a full-fledged “oligarchy”. No 
important political or organisational question is decided by 
any state institution in our republic without the guidance 
of the Party’s Central Committee. 

In its work, the Party relies directly on the trade unions, 
which, according to the data of the last congress (April 
1920), now have a membership of over four million and 
are formally non-Party. Actually, all the directing bodies 
of the vast majority of the unions, and primarily, of 
course, of the all-Russia general trade union centre or 
bureau (the All-Russia Central Council of Trade Unions), 
are made up of Communists and carry out all the direc- 
tives of the Party. Thus, on the whole, we have a formally 
non-communist, flexible and relatively wide and very 
powerful proletarian apparatus, by means of which the 
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Party is closely linked-up with the class and the masses , 
and by means of which, under the leadership of the Party, 
the class dictatorship is exercised. Without close contacts 
with the trade unions, and without their energetic support 
and devoted efforts, not only in economic, but also in mil- 
itary affairs, it would of course have been impossible for 
us to govern the country and to maintain the dictatorship 
for two and a half months, let alone two and ajialf years. 
In practice, these very close contacts naturally call for 
highly complex and diversified work in the form of pro- 
paganda, agitation, timely and frequent conferences, not 
only with the leading trade union workers, but with in- 
fluential trade union workers generally; they call for a 
determined struggle against the Mensheviks, who still have 
a certain though very small following to whom they teach 
all kinds of counter-revolutionary machinations, ranging 
from an ideological defence of (bourgeois) democracy and 
the preaching that the trade unions should be “indepen- 
dent” (independent of proletarian state power!) to sabo- 
tage of proletarian discipline, etc., etc. 

We consider that contacts with the “masses” through 
the trade unions are not enough. In the course of our 
revolution, practical activities have given rise to such 
institutions as non-Party workers’ and peasants' confer- 
ences, and we strive by every means to support, develop and 
extend this institution in order to be able to observe the 
temper of the masses, come closer to them, meet their re- 
quirements, promote the best among them to state posts, 
etc. Under a recent decree on the transformation of the 
People’s Commissariat of State Control into the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection, non-Party conferences of this 
kind have been empowered to select members of the State 
Control to carry out various kinds of investigations, etc. 

Then, of course, all the work of the Party is carried on 
through the Soviets, which embrace the working masses, 
irrespective of occupation. The district congresses of So- 
viets are democratic institutions, the like of which even 
the best of the democratic republics of the bourgeois world 
have never known; through these congresses (whose pro- 
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ceedings the Party endeavours to follow with the closest 
attention), as well as by continually appointing class-con- 
scious workers to various posts in the rural districts, the 
proletariat exercises its role of leader of the peasantry, 
gives effect to the dictatorship of the urban proletariat, 
wages a systematic struggle against the rich, bourgeois, 
exploiting and profiteering peasantry, etc. 

Such is the general mechanism of the proletarian state 
power viewed “from above”, from the standpoint of the 
practical implementation of the dictatorship. We hope that 
the reader will understand why the Russian Bolshevik, 
who has known this mechanism for twenty-five years and 
has seen it develop out of small, illegal and underground 
circles, cannot help regarding all this talk about “from 
above” or “from below”, about the dictatorship of leaders 
or the dictatorship of the masses, etc., as ridiculous and 
childish nonsense, something like discussing whether a 
man’s left leg or right arm is of greater use to him. 

We cannot but regard as equally ridiculous and childish 
nonsense the ponjpous, very learned, and frightfully revo- 
lutionary disquisitions of the German Lefts to the effect 



that Communists cannot and should not work in reaction- 
ary trade unions, that it is permissible to turn down such 
work, that it is necessary to withdraw from the trade unions 
and create a brand-new and immaculate “Workers’ 
Union” invented by very pleasant (and, probably, for the 
most part very youthful) Communists, etc., etc. 

Capitalism inevitably leaves socialism the legacy, on 
the one hand, of the old trade and craft distinctions among 
the workers, distinctions evolved in the course of centu- 
ries; on the other hand, trade unions, which only very 
slowly, in the course of years and years, can and will de- 
velop into broader industrial unions with less of the craft 
union about them (embracing entire industries, and not 
only crafts, trades and occupations), and . later proceed, 
through these industrial unions, to eliminate the division 
-of labour among people, to educate and school people, give 
them all-round development and an all-round training, 
so that they are able to do everything. Communism is ad- 
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I vancing and must advance towards that goal, and will 
reach it, but only after very many years. To attempt in 
practice, today, to anticipate this future result of a fully 
developed, fully stabilised and constituted, fully compre- 
hensive and mature communism would be like trying to 
teach higher mathematics to a child of four. 

We can (and must) begin to build socialism, not with 
abstract human material, or with human material specially 

! prepared by us, but with the human material bequeathed 
to us by capitalism. True, that is no easy matter, but no 
other approach to this task is serious enough to warrant 

discussion. • . 

The trade unions were a tremendous step forward tor 
the working class in the early days of capitalist deve op- 
ment, inasmuch as they marked a transition from the work- 
ers’ disunity and helplessness to the rudiments of class or- 
ganisation. When the revolutionary party of the proletar- 
iat, the highest form of proletarian class organisation, 
began to take shape (and the Party will not merit the 
name until it learns to weld the leaders into one indivi- 
sible whole with the class and the masses) the trade unions 
inevitably began to reveal certain reactionary features, a 
certain craft narrow-mindedness, a certain tendency to e 
non-political, a certain inertness, etc. However, the devel- 
opment of the proletariat did not, and could not, proceed 
anywhere in the world otherwise than through the trade 
unions, through reciprocal action between them and the 
party of the working class. The proletariats conquest o 
political power is a gigantic step forward for the proletar- 
iat as a class, and the Party must more than ever and m 
a new way, not only in the old, educate and guide the 
trade unions, at the same time bearing in mind that they 
are and will long remain an indispensable “school of com- 
munism" and a preparatory school that trains proletarians 
to exercise their dictatorship, an indispensable organisa- 
tion of the workers for the gradual transfer of the man- 
agement of the whole economic life of the country to the 
working class (and not to the separate trades), and later to 
all the working people. 
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In the sense mentioned above, a certain “reactionism” 
in the trade unions is inevitable under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Not to understand this means a complete 
failure to understand the fundamental conditions of the 
transition from capitalism to socialism. It would be egre- 
gious folly to fear this “reactionism” or to try to evade or 
leap over it, for it would mean fearing that function of the 
proletarian vanguard which consists in training, educating, 
enlightening and drawing into the new life the most back- 
ward strata and masses of the working class and the peas- 
antry. On the other hand, it would be a still graver error 
to postpone the achievement of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat until a time when there will not be a single worker 
with a narrow-minded craft outlook, or with craft and 
craft-union prejudices. The art of politics (and the Com- 
munist’s correct understanding of his tasks) consists in 
correctly gauging the conditions and the moment when the 
vanguard of the proletariat can successfully assume power, 
when it is able — during and after the seizure of power — 
to win adequate support from sufficiently broad strata of 
the working class and of the non-proletarian working 
masses, and when it is able thereafter to maintain, conso- 
lidate and extend its rule by educating, training and at- 
tracting ever broader masses of the working people. 

Further. In countries more advanced than Russia, a cer- 
tain reactionism in the trade unions has been and was 
bound to be manifested in a far greater measure than in 
our country. Our Mensheviks found support in the trade 
unions (and to some extent still do so in a small number 
of unions), as a result of the latter’s craft narrow-minded- 
ness, craft selfishness and opportunism. The Mensheviks 
of the West have acquired a much firmer footing in the 
trade unions; there the craft-union , narrow-minded, selfish, 
case-hardened, covetous and petty-bourgeois “ labour -aris- 
tocracy”, imperialist-minded and imperialist-corrupted, 
has developed into a much stronger section than in our 
country. That is incontestable. The struggle against the 
Gomperses, and against the Jouhaux, Hendersons, Merr- 
heims, Legiens and Co. in Western Europe is much more 
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difficult than the struggle against our Mensheviks, who are 
an absolutely homogeneous social and political type. This 
struggle must be waged ruthlessly, and it must unfailingly 
be brought — as we brought it — to a point when all the 
incorrigible leaders of opportunism and social-chauvinism 
are completely discredited and driven out of the trade 
unions. Political power cannot be captured (and the at- 
tempt to capture it should not be made) until the struggle 
has reached a certain stage. This “certain stage’’ will be 
different in different countries and in different circum- 
stances; it can be correctly gauged only by thoughtful, ex- 
perienced and knowledgeable political leaders of the pro- 
letariat in each particular country. (In Russia the elections 
to the Constituent Assembly in November 1917, a few 
days after the proletarian revolution of October 25, 1917, 
were one of the criteria of the success of this struggle. In 
these elections the Mensheviks were utterly defeated; they 
received 700,000 votes — 1,400,000 if the vote in Transcau- 
casia is added — as against 9,000,000 votes polled by the 
Bolsheviks. See my article, “The Constituent Assembly 
Elections and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat”,"' in the 
Communist International 90 No. 7-8.) 

We are waging a struggle against the “labour aristoc- 
racy” in the name of the masses of the workers and in 
order to win them over to our side; we are waging the 
struggle against the opportunist and social-chauvinist lead- 
ers in order to win the working class over to our side. 
It would be absurd to forget this most elementary and 
most self-evident truth. Yet it is this very absurdity that 
the German “Left” Communists perpetrate when, because 
of the reactionary and counter-revolutionary character of 
the trade union top leadership, they jump to the conclu- 
sion that ... we must withdraw from the trade unions, 
refuse to work in them, and create new and artificial forms 
of labour organisation! This is so unpardonable a blunder 
that it is tantamount to the greatest service Communists 
could render the bourgeoisie. Like all the opportunist, 



* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, pp. 253-75. — Ed. 
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social-chauvinist, and Kautskyite trade union leaders, our 
Mensheviks are nothing but “agents of the bourgeoisie in 
the working-class movement’’ (as we have always said the 
Mensheviks are), or “labour lieutenants of the capitalist 
class’’, to use the splendid and profoundly true expression 
of the followers of Daniel De Leon in America. To refuse 
to work in the reactionary trade unions means leaving the 
insufficiently developed or backward masses of workers 
under the influence of the reactionary leaders, the agents 
of the bourgeoisie, the labour aristocrats, or “workers who 
have become completely bourgeois” (cf. Engels’s letter to 
Marx in 1858 about the British workers 91 ). 

This ridiculous “theory” that Communists should not 
work in reactionary trade unions reveals with the utmost 
clarity the frivolous attitude of the “Left” Communists 
towards the question of influencing the “masses”, and their 
misuse of clamour about the “masses”. If you want to help 
the “masses” and win the sympathy and support of the 
“masses”, you should not fear difficulties, or pinpricks, 
chicanery, insults and persecution from the “leaders” (who, 
being opportunists and social-chauvinists, are in most 
cases directly or indirectly connected with the bourgeoisie 
and the police), but must absolutely work wherever the 
masses are to be found. You must be capable of any sacri- 
fice, of overcoming the greatest obstacles, in order to carry 
on agitation and propaganda systematically, perseveringly, 
persistently and patiently in those institutions, societies 
and associations — even the most reactionary — in which 
proletarian or semi-proletarian masses are to be found. 
The trade unions and the workers’ cooperatives (the latter 
sometimes, at least) are the very organisations in which the 
masses are to be found. According to figures quoted in 
the Swedish paper Folkets Dagblad Politiken 92 of March 
10, 1920, the trade union membership in Great Britain in- 
creased from 5,500,000 at the end of 1917 to 6,600,000 at 
the end of 1918, an increase of 19 per cent. Towards the 
close of 1919, the membership was estimated at 7,500,000. 
I have not got the corresponding figures for France and 
Germany to hand, but absolutely incontestable and gener- 
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ally known facts testify to a rapid rise in the trade union 
membership in these countries too. 

These facts make crystal clear something that is con- 
firmed by thousands of other symptoms, namely, that class- 
consciousness and the desire for organisation are growing 

i among the proletarian masses, among the rank and file, 
among the backward elements. Millions of workers in 
Great Britain, France and Germany are for the first time 
passing from a complete lack of organisation to the ele- 
mentary, lbwest, simplest, and (to those still thoroughly 
imbued with bourgeois-democratic prejudices) most easily 
comprehensible form of organisation, namely, the trade 
unions; yet the revolutionary but imprudent Left Com- 
munists stand by, crying out “the masses”, “the masses!” 
but refusing to work within the trade unions , on the pre- 
text that they are “reactionary”, and invent a brand-new, 
immaculate little “Workers’ Union”, which is guiltless of 
bourgeois-democratic prejudices and innocent of craft or 
narrow-minded craft-union sins, a union which, they 
claim, will be (!) a broad organisation. “Recognition of 
the Soviet system and the dictatorship” will be the only (!) 
condition of membership. (See the passage quoted above.) 

It would be hard to imagine any greater ineptitude or 
greater harm to the revolution than that caused by the 
“Left” revolutionaries! Why, if we in Russia today, after 
two and a half years of unprecedented victories over the 
bourgeoisie of Russia and the Entente, were to make rec- 
ognition of the dictatorship” a condition of trade union 
membership, we would be doing a very foolish thing, 
damaging our influence among the masses, and helping the 
Mensheviks. The task devolving on Communists is to 
convince the backward elements, to work among them, 
and not to fence themselves off from them with artificial 
and childishly “Left” slogans. 

There can be no doubt that the Gomperses, the Hender- 
sons, the Jouhaux and the Legiens are very grateful to 
those “Left” revolutionaries who, like the German oppo- 
sition “on principle” (heaven preserve us from such “prin r 
ciples ”!), or like some of the revolutionaries in the Ameri- 
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can Industrial Workers of the World, 93 advocate quitting 
the reactionary trade unions and refusing to work in them. 
These men, the “leaders” of opportunism, will no doubt 
resort to every device of bourgeois diplomacy and to the 
aid of bourgeois governments, the clergy, the police and 
the courts, to keep Communists out of the trade unions, 
oust them by every means, make their work in the trade 
unions as unpleasant as possible, and insult, bait and 
persecute them. We must be able to stand up to all this, 
agree to make any sacrifice, and even — if need be — to 
resort to various stratagems, artifices and illegal methods, 
to evasions and subterfuges, as long as we get into the 
trade unions, remain in them, and carry on communist 
work within them at all costs. Under tsarism we had no 
"legal opportunities” whatsoever until 1905. However, 
when Zubatov, agent of the secret police, organised Black- 
Hundred workers’ assemblies and workingmen’s societies 
for the purpose of trapping revolutionaries and combat- 
ing them, we sent members of our Party to these assemblies 
and into these societies (I personally remember one of 
them, Comrade Babushkin, a leading St. Petersburg factory 
worker, shot by order of the tsar’s generals in 1906). They 
established contacts with the masses, were able to carry 
on their agitation, and succeeded in wresting workers from 
the influence of Zubatov’s agents.* Of course, in Western 
Europe, which is imbued with most deep-rooted legalistic, 
constitutionalist and bourgeois-democratic prejudices, this 
is more difficult of achievement. However, it can and 
must be carried out, and systematically at that. 

The Executive Committee of the Third International 
must, in my opinion, positively condemn, and call upon 
the next congress of the Communist International to con- 
demn both the policy of refusing to work in reactionary 
trade unions in general (explaining in detail why such 



* The Gomperses, Hendersons, Jouhaux and Legiens are nothing 
but Zubatovs, differing from our Zubatov only in their European 
garb and polish, and the civilised, refined and democratically suave 
manner of conducting their despicable policy. 
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refusal is unwise, and what extreme harm it does to the 
cause of the proletarian revolution) and, in particular, the 
line of conduct of some members of the Communist Party 
of Holland, who— whether directly or indirectly, overtly 
or covertly, wholly or partly, it does not matter— have 
supported this erroneous policy. The Ihird International 
must break with the tactics of the Second International; 

I it must not evade or play down points at issue, but must 
pose them in a straightforward fashion. The whole truth 

« has been put squarely to the “Independents” (the Inde- 
pendent Social-Democratic Party of Germany) 9 '*; the 
whole truth must likewise be put squarely to the “Left” 
Communists. 

Written in April-May 1920 Collected Works 

, , , Vol. 31, pp. 46-56 
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